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Week Ending Friday, January 22 


Terrorism 


Excerpt From an Informal Exchange 
Reporters. January 18, 1982 


With 


Q. What about the shooting, Mr. Presi 
dent? What about the killing of the Ameri- 
can? Is there anything we can do about 
these outbreaks of terrorism, or are we 
helpless? 


just 


The President. Well, 1 think terrorism is 


the hardest thing to curtail. As a matter of 
fact, I’ve said for many years that probably 
the only defense you have against terrorist 
attacks is really infiltration to try and find 
out in advance what their plans are. And in 
the last few years that’s been made more 
difficult. We’re doing our best to try and 
correct something like that. 

Q. Why would anyone want to shoot an 
obscure lieutenant colonel? What’s the 
advantage? 

The President. Well, why would anyon 
want to just park a car with a bomb in a 
street where they don’t even know the 
people that are going to be killed and blow 
them up? That’s exactly why they have the 
word “terrorist.” Their belief is—there isn’t 
a motive in the individual that they’re kill 
ing. The great, senseless cruelty and trage- 
dy of it is simply to create terror by making 
people generally feel unsafe. 

Q. Is there enough international coopera 
tion on this issue of terrorism, Mr. Presi 
dent, between countries to try to stop it? 

The President. 1 would say that there is 
We've been having the greatest cooperation 
with Italy so far. 

Q. Is General Dozier still alive, in you 
belief? 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 


The President. What? 


, 1982 


Q. General Dozier? Is he still alive? 
The President. We don’t know 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 
1:15 p.m. as the President was beginning a 
meeting with Mike Mansfield, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan, in the Oval Office at the 
White House 


Lt. Col. Charles R. Ray 


Statement on the Murder of the Assistant 
Army Attaché in Paris. January 18, 1982 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Assistant Army 


Charles R. Ray, ow 
Attaché in Paris, was a dis- 
tinguished career officer. He gave his life in 
the line of duty as surely as if he had fallen 
in battle. Our hearts go out to his family in 
their bereavement, and the wanton act of 
his murderers reinforces our determination 
to stamp out international terrorism 
prevent similar tragedies in the future 


and 


United States Ambassador to Lesotho 


Nomination of Keith Lapham Brown. 


January 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Keith Lapham Brown, of 
Colorado, to be Ambassador to the King- 
dom of Lesotho. He would succeed John R. 
Clingerman. 

Mr. Brown served in the United States 
Navy in 1943-46. He was a lawyer with the 
firm of Long, Byrd, Cross, Ladon and Op- 
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penheimer in San Antonio, Tex., in 1949- 
55. Since 1955 he has been vice president 
of Caulkins Oil Co. in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1955-59) and in Denver, Colo. (1959 to 
present). Since 1972 Mr. Brown has been 
president of Brown Investment Corp. in 
Denver, Colo. 

He attended the University of Illinois 
(1943-44); University of Texas (1944-45); 
and Northwestern University Law School 
(1946-47). He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School (LL.B., 1949). 

Mr. Brown is married, has three children, 
and resides in Denver, Colo. He was born 
June 18, 1925, in Sterling, Ill. 


Intermediate Range Nuclear Force 
Negotiations 





Nomination of Maynard W. Glitman for 
the Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
State Department Representative and 
Deputy Head of the U.S. Delegation. 
January 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Maynard W. Glitman, of 
Vermont, for the rank of Ambassador while 
serving as Department of State Representa- 
tive and Deputy Head of the United States 
Delegation to the Intermediate Range Nu- 
clear Force Negotiations. 

Mr. Glitman entered the Foreign Service 
in 1956 as economic officer in the Depart- 
ment of State and was fiscal and financial 
officer in 1957-59. Recently he was Direc- 
tor of the Office of International Trade 
(1973-74) and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Trade Policy (1974- 
76). He was on detail as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Trade Policy (1974-76) and was on detail as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs in 1976-77. In 
1977-81 Mr. Glitman was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the United States Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Brus- 
sels. 

He graduated from the University of IIli- 
nois (B.A., 1955) and Fletcher School of 
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Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1956). He was 
born December 8, 1933, in Chicago, III. 


National Jaycee Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4890. January 18, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

More than sixty years ago, the Jaycee idea 
began in St. Louis, Missouri. Today there 
are more than three hundred thousand 
members in 8,318 chapters across the coun- 
try. 

Over the years, the Jaycees have worked 
to meet the vital needs of our ever-chang- 
ing and increasingly complex society. Moti- 
vated by their creed, “Service to humanity 
is the best work of life,” hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jaycees have reached out to their 
fellow citizens in need and, in the process, 
have enriched their own lives. 

In recognition of the accomplishments of 
this unique organization, the Congress of 
the United States has, by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 117 (P.L. 97-144), authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the week of January 17, 
1982, through January 23, 1982, as “Nation- 
al Jaycee Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Janu- 
ary 17, 1982, as National Jaycee Week, and 
I call upon the people of the United States 
to observe that period with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:56 p.m., January 18, 1982) 
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Tax Exemptions for Private 
Educational Facilities 





Letter to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. January 18, 1982 





Dear Mr. President: (Mr. Speaker:) 

As you are aware, the Department of the 
Treasury announced on January 8 that the 
Iniernal Revenue Service would no longer 
deny tax-exempt status to private, non- 
profit educational organizations that engage 
in racially discriminatory practices but oth- 
erwise qualify for such status under the 
present Internal Revenue Code. That deci- 
sion reflects my belief that agencies such as 
the IRS should not be permitted, even with 
the best of intentions and to further goals 
that I strongly endorse, to govern by admin- 
istrative fiat by exercising powers that the 
Constitution assigns to the Congress. 

I share with you and your colleagues an 
unalterable opposition to racial discrimina- 
tion in any form. Such practices are repug- 
nant to all that our Nation and its citizens 
hold dear, and I believe this repugnance 
should be plainly reflected in our laws. To 
that end, I am herewith submitting to the 
Congress proposed legislation that would 
prohibit tax exemptions for any schools that 
discriminate on the basis of race. This pro- 
posed legislation is sensitive to the legiti- 
mate special needs of private religious 
schools. 

I pledge my fullest cooperation in work- 
ing with you to enact such legislation as 
rapidly as possible, and urge that you give 
this matter the very highest priority. 


I have been advised by the Secretary of 


the Treasury that he will not act on any 
applications for tax exemptions filed in re- 
sponse to the IRS policy announced on Jan- 
uary 8, until the Congress has acted on this 
proposed legislation. 

I believe the course I have outlined is the 
one most consistent both with our mutual 


determination to eradicate all vestiges of 


racial discrimination in American society, 
and with a proper view of the powers 
vested in the Congress under our constitu- 
tional system. 

I feel this legislative action is important 
to and desired by all citizens of this great 


Nation; I am confident that you will give 
this issue the prompt attention it deserves. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to George Bush, President of the 


Senate, and Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


Special Assistant to the President 


Appointment of J. Upshur (Jay) Moorhead. 


January 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint J. Upshur (Jay) Moorhead to 
be Special Assistant to the President in the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff. He will 
succeed James S. Rosebush. 

Mr. Moorhead’s major responsibility will 
be to serve as the White House Coordinator 
for the President’s Task Force on Private 
Sector Initiatives. 

Since February 1981, Mr. Moorhead has 
been Executive Assistant to E. Pendleton 
James, Assistant to the President for Presi- 
dential Personnel. During the 1980 general 
election, Mr. Moorhead worked in New 
England as director for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Commitment °80 pro- 
gram, which was the Republican Party’s 
grassroots and volunteer get-out-the-vote 
effort in the general election. Prior to the 
Republican National Convention, Mr. Moor- 
head directed the George Bush campaign 
in several northeastern States. He also 
worked for 2 years as the New England 
director of the Republican National 
Committee’s local elections division. 

While living in New England, Mr. Moor- 
head was active in developing two nonprof- 
it organizations which taught underprivi- 
leged and handicapped persons how to play 
tennis. 

Mr. Moorhead, who was born in Washing- 
ton, D.C., received his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. He is 29 
years old and resides in Washington, D.C. 
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National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 


Appointment of 14 Members 
January 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education: 


Lily Ring Balian is administrator, community 
iffairs, Northrop Corp., in Angeles, Calif 
She July 17, 1925, in Chicago, Ill 

Daniel E. Brennan, Sr., is a partner with the law 
firm of Brennan, McNamara & Brennan in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He was born May 9, 1913, in 
Bridgeport 


Los 


was born 


Patric Dorsey is owner and manager of Mulber 
ry, In in New Bern, N.¢ She was 
August 30, 1924, in El Reno, Okla 

Joyce Lee Gorringe is owner and manager of a 
farm in Naperville, Ill. She was born August 10 
1928 Ind 

Nancy H. Hill is active in community service in 
Lyndonville, Vt., and is a former high school 

She was born July 6, 1940, in Philadel 


born 


in Hammond 


teacher 
phia, Pa 
Mary Sellman Jackson is owner and manager of 
Davidsonville 
ville, Md. She 
city public 
1939, i 


Diversified Services in Davidson 
is also a teacher in the Baltimore 
She March 7, 
Md 
Michael Marino is special assistant to Senator 
Arlen Spector (R-Pa.) in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was born March 12, 1957, in Philadelphia 
Kathleen McCullough is executive secretary and 
personal assistant for the Oklahoma State audi- 
tor and inspector in Oklahoma City, Okla. She 
January 2, 1948, in Lawton, Okla 
Louis Stevens Ridgeway is vice president of the 
board 


schools was born 


1 Edgewater 


was born 


yf trustees, San Diego Community Col- 
lege District, in San Diego, Calif 
March 8, 1918, in Charleston, S.C 

Rawlein G. Soberano is assistant professor, divi 
sion of history and sociology, Our Lady of Holy 

College, in New Orleans, La. He was 

April 19, 1941, in Barcolod, Philippines 

Patricia Smith is a member of the Worthington 
Board of Education in Worthington, Ohio. She 
was born March 31, 1935, in Athens, Ohio 


He was born 


Cross 
born 


Mary Elizabeth Strother is a teacher with the 
Peoria Unified School District in Peoria, Ill. She 
was born September 10, 1931, in Akron, Pa 

Ruth Raymond Thone is active in community 
affairs and is currently a columnist and free- 
lance writer in Lincoln, Nebr. She is the wife 


1982 


of Gov. Charles Thone (R-Nebr.). She was born 
November 21, 1931, in Scottsbluff, Nebr 
Joseph Ben Trujillo is president, Larimer Insur- 
ance Group, Inc., in Englewood, Colo. He was 
born September 26, 1947, in Santa Fe, N. Mex 


Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting .to Cuba 


Appointment of 10 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. 
January 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
on Broadcasting to Cuba. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
F. Clifton White to be Chairman. 


William Bourne Bayer is political editor and 
news commentator for WINZ Radio in Miami 
Fla. Previously he was with WITA-TV in Miami 
as news director. He was born March 28, 1922 
in Richmond, Ind 


Joseph Coors is president and vice chairman of 
the board for Coors Brewers in Golden, Cok 
He was born November 12, 1917, in Denver 
Colo 


Tirso del Junco is chairman of the California Re 
publican Party. He is currently chief of the 
department of surgery at Santa Marta Hospital 
in East Los Angeles, Calif April 
20, 1925, in Havana, Cuba. 


George Jacobs was Director of Engineering, U.S 
Board for International Broadcasting, in 1976- 
1980. He is currently retired. He was born July 
16, 1924, in New York, N.Y., and resides in 
Silver Spring, Md 


Jorge L. Mas is president and chief executive 
officer, Church and Tower of Florida, Inc., a 
Miami-based firm of engineering contractors 
He was born September 21, 1939, in Santiago, 
Cuba 


He was born 


Richard M. Scaife is a publisher in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He is currently publisher and director of 
City Communications, Inc. He was born July 3, 
1932, in Pittsburgh 

Herbert Schmertz is vice president, public affairs 
Mobil Oil Corp., in New York, N.Y. He 
born March 22, 1930, in Yonkers, N.Y 

Richard B. Stone is senior partner, Proskauer 
Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn in Washington, 
D.C. He is a former United States Senator from 


was 
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Florida. He was born September 22, 1928, in 
New York. 

F. Clifton White is a public affairs counselor in 
Greenwich, Conn. He has been active in many 
Presidential campaigns, including serving as di- 
rector of Citizens for Goldwater-Miller in 1964. 
He was born June 13, 1918, in Leonardsville, 
N.Y. 

Charles Z. Wick is Director of the International 
Communication Agency. He was born October 
12, 1917, in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
January 19, 1982 





The President. | was going to have an 
opening statement, but I decided that what 


I was going to say I wanted to get a lot of 


attention, so I’m going to wait and leak it. 
[Laughter] 

So, we can start with the first question. 
Economic Program 

Q. Mr. President, since you took office a 
year ago, there have been—unemployment 
has shot up to more than 9 million people. 
The recession has deepened. Two Republi- 
can Congressmen say that the tax increases 
that you may propose will hurt the little 
guy and give a bonanza to the big corpora- 
tions. My question is: What are you going to 
do about the people who are undergoing 
great hardship now, and how’s it possible 
for you to propose deep cuts in the social 
programs in view of all this suffering? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], first of all, with 
regard to last year compared to this year, I 
realize there’s been an increase in unem- 
ployment. It’s been a continuation of an in- 
crease that got underway in the last several 
months of 1980. There are about—well, the 
unemployment rate averaged in 1981, 8.1] 


percent. It averaged 7.4 percent in all of 


1980. But that is a kind of unfair compari- 
son, because it was increasing very much 
more in the last 6 months of 1980. 

I have the greatest sympathy—I think 
anyone does—for those people who are un- 
employed. On the other hand, comparing 
this to the beginning of our term, there are 
a million people more working than there 
were in 1980, and there will be more 


people actually working, not counting the 
unemployed that might go back to work in 
1982, just in connection with our growth. 
But that still isn’t an answer for the unem- 
ployed. 

But the people today have a lower inter- 
est rate than they had when we started. 
The inflation rate is sizably lower than it 
was when we took office. And so, we have 
set a program that has—and this has not 
been true before in any of the recessions of 
the past decade or so—we have in place a 
program now that is just getting underway 
that is designed to reduce the unemploy- 
ment and to resolve these problems that 
are so bothersome today. 

The first part of our tax program went 
into effect—that’s another additional thing, 
the people have a lower rate of taxes than 
they did have. Part of that has been elimi- 
nated by the automatic increase passed by 
the previous administration in the social se- 
curity payroll tax. But there will be another 
tax cut in July, and in this month we have 
had for the first time the elimination of the 
marriage penalty in taxes. But as these re- 
ductions in tax rates begin to take effect, 
then I’m quite sure we’re going to see an 
upswing in the economy, and that is the 
answer to their problem. 

Now, as to the cuts in social reforms, most 
of what we have done in that regard has 
not been a cut. There has not been a cut in 
the overall spending on human resources. 
Actually, there is an increase over the year 
before, and there will be an increase in °83 
over °82 and on down the line. We have 
reduced the rate of increase in those pro- 
grams. But much of the cut is aimed at 
trying to eliminate from the rolls those 
people who, I think, are unfairly benefiting 
from those programs. 

Nothing has happened to change the situ- 
ation of the person who is totally dependent 
on the government for help, nor are we 
going to change those things. 

Q. Without monopolizing, Mr. President, 
can you answer the [Representatives] Lott 
and Kemp charge about hurting the little 
guy? 

The President. Well, | don’t think that we 
are doing that, and I’m going to have to 
have a little talk with them. I think that 
they are basing some of their charge on 
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speculation on things that have been talked 
about widely so far in the media, and they 
have not heard from us what it is we're 
talking about or what we're planning. 


Sanctions Against the Soviet Union 

Q. Mr. President, it’s been 3 weeks now 
since you announced the sanctions against 
the Soviet Union in connection with 
Poland. What effect, if any, have they had? 
If they haven’t had any effect, what next 
and when? 

The President. Well, 1 think they have 
had an effect, although there’s no question 
the situation in Poland is deteriorating. 
They have tried to present it as moderating. 
It isn’t. The people are still imprisoned. 
There is no communication with Solidarity 
or between the military government and 
the people, and the military law is still in 
effect. We think, however, that there has 
been an impression made, and we have 
held back on some things additionally that 
we can do, things that we will consider that 
can add to the steps that we've already 
taken. 

I've had a lengthy communication from 
the Pope. He approves what we have done 
so far; he believes that it has been benefi- 
cial. And yet, we’re not going to wait for- 
ever for improvement in the situation 
there. We have other steps that we can 
take. 

Yeah, Bruce [Bruce Drake, New 
Daily News]? 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, now that Secretary 
Haig is back from the Mideast, do you know 
of any new, concrete grounds for optimism 
about reaching an agreement on the Pales- 
tinian autonomy issue? And do you regard 
as crucial reaching some sort of agreement 
before April, when the Israelis are sched- 
uled to complete the withdrawal from the 
Sinai? 

The President. Well, there’s no question 
about that being the toughest problem in a 
Middle East settlkement. We won't set a 
deadline of any kind on when that must be 
decided. The Secretary has been on factfind- 
ing trip and will be there again, although no 
date has been set for that. 

We want to help if we can, if we can 
come up with some ideas that might be 


York 
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helpful in the automomy talks. That is the 
next step under the Camp David process. 
And so, as I say, we won't set a deadline, 
but we’re most hopeful that we can be of 
help and that they will at least by the Sinai 
time get down to, let’s say, a kind of a plan 
for proceeding. 
Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Educational Tax Exemptions 


Q. Mr. President, on January 8th the Jus- 
tice Department announced the decision 
concerning tax-exempt status for certain 
schools that clearly gave aid and comfort to 
racial discrimination. Then in subsequent 
days you began a series of steps to sort of go 
back from that. My question is: What hap- 
pened? Are you responsible for the original 
decision, or did your staff put something 
over on you? 

The President. Sam—{laughing|—no one 
put anything over on me. 

No, Sam, the buck stops at my desk. I’m 
the originator of the whole thing, and I’m 
not going to deny that it wasn’t handled as 
well as it could be. But I think that what we 
actually saw was confusion—and it was 
rather widespread and encouraged—about 
what—we had not anticipated the reaction, 
because we were dealing with a procedural 
matter. And it was interpreted by many of 
you as a policy matter, reflecting a change 
in policy, and then therefore when we went 
forward, you said, well, then this was an- 
other change-back in policy. 

What we were trying to correct was a 
procedure that we thought had no basis in 
law, that the Internal Revenue Service had 
actually formed a social law and was enforc- 
ing that social law. And we think that that’s 
a bad precedent and is a bad thing to do, 
and so, there was no basis in the law for 
what they were doing. So, what we set out 
to do was to change that procedure and 
stop the Internal Revenue Service from 
doing this and then to have Congress imple- 
ment with law the proper procedure. 

I am opposed with every fiber of my 
being to discrimination, and to have set in 
law the fact that tax exemptions could be 
denied to schools that—and educational in- 
stitutions that practiced discrimination. 
Now, as I say, it probably wasn’t handled as 
well as it could, because, it being in our 
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minds a procedural matter—and in my 
mind, certainly—we didn’t anticipate that it 
was going to be as misinterpreted as it was. 
And what we have accomplished with what 
we did was we’ve prevented the IRS from 
determining national social policy all by 
itself. It'll now be by elected officials, the 
Congress. 

We'll continue to prohibit tax exemptions 
for schools that discriminate and for the 
first time that will be the law of the land 
And we help to reserve the rights and lib- 
erties of religious schools as long as they 
don’t discriminate. 

Q. But, sir, if I may, in the original Janu- 
ary 8th decision you didn’t ask for legisla- 
tion. You simply said unless Congress acted. 
It wasn’t until the firestorm that you then 
asked for legislation. 

The President. No, because we went right 
ahead, and I was having talks with Senators 
about this. Maybe we didn’t act as quickly 
as we could have. And, as I say, I’m not 
defending that we proceeded on a course 
that was as well planned as it might have 
been. 

So, we were mistaken in that regard. But 
don’t judge us by our mistakes. I’m prob- 
ably going to make more of them. But 
judge us—how well we recover and solve 
the situation. 


Classified Information 


Q. Mr. President, a few days ago Mr 
Clark, your new national security adviser, 
issued a series of guidelines for contact with 
the press by officials of your administration 
where classified information is to be 
cussed. Two questions, sir. 

First of all, will it be your policy to advo- 
cate the use of all legal means, including lie 
detectors, to determine who is leaking clas- 
sified information, if classified information is 
leaked? And second, do you think it will be 
possible fer administration officials to con- 
duct the normal discourse of briefings with 
reporters when nearly everything pertain- 
ing to foreign affairs is classified to some 
degree or other? 

The President. What we're doing is 
simply abiding by the existing law. It is 
against the law to—for those who are not 
authorized to declassify—to release classi- 
fied information. And I know that I’ve been 
told repeatedly that what is happening is 


dis- 


nothing new, that it’s been done under ad- 
ministrations. But I do think that it reached 
a new high here of the leaks that were 
destructive to the foreign policy we were 
trying to conduct, that endangered delicate 
negotiations that were going on. And all 
we're doing is implementing the law. It is 
against the law for anyone to release this 
information. 

We need to protect national security and 
our ability to conduct foreign policy. And as 
to any specifics, Bill Clark is drawing up 
some specifics of that kind. But they will all 
be within the law. And they'll have to be 


judged, what particular things are done will 


be judged on the individual case. It will not 
interfere with our determination to have an 
open administration present information 
that properly belongs to the press. 

But we must stop that leak which, as | 
say, several times has really endangered 
things that we were trying to accomplish. 
And we're not doing anything that, as I say, 
is not in the law today, and we will certain- 
ly protect the constitutional rights of our 
citizens. 

Q. Sir, if I may follow up, would you ad- 
vocate the use of lie detectors, as a Penta- 
gon official has in another similar case? And 
would you care to give us any of the specif- 
ics where the release of that information 
gave you difficulty with national policy? 

The President. Well, the trouble is, if I try 
to give you specifics on that, then /’m leak- 
ing, and 

Q. You’re entitled. 

The President. No—{laughing|—because 
I think that any one of you could see the 
situation in which you are dealing on a very 
sensitive matter with someone, and sudden- 
ly those people you’re dealing with read 
something in the paper that enrages them. 
And you're put in the position of trying to 
say, “It isn’t so. Please believe us.” And this 
has happened on a number of occasions. 

Q. Lie detectors? 

The President. Jerry {|Gerald M. Boyd, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch]? No, Jerry—and then 
I'll get to you. 


Concerns of Blacks 


Q. Mr. President, to follow up on Sam’s 
question, the tax-exempt issue is just one of 
a series that some blacks are saying, series 
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of incidents that some blacks say point to 
the fact that you are ignoring the interests 
and concerns of blacks. How do you re- 
spond to that? 

The President. 1 respond to it with the 
simple answer that it isn’t true. And I know 
that there are some leaders in various orga- 
nizations and so forth who have said things 
of this kind. But I am for affirmative action; 
I am against quotas. I have lived long 
enough to know a time in this country 
when quotas were used to discriminate, not 
end discrimination. 

I have already explained myself with 
regard to the discrimination in education, 
and I think that my record will stand for 
itself, if anyone wants to look at it, that I 
have been on the side of opposition to big- 
otry and discrimination and prejudice—and 
long before it ever became a kind of nation- 
al issue under the title of civil rights. And 
my life has been spent on that side. 

Q. To follow up, Mr. President, black un- 
employment, for example, was 12.4 percent 
when you took office. It’s now 17 percent. 
What do you tell blacks in terms of what 
you plan to do to.deal with the problem? 

The President. Well, one of the things 
that’s needed, I think, was illustrated in the 
local paper on Sunday. I made it a point to 
count the pages of help wanted ads in this 
time of great unemployment. There were 
24 full pages of classified ads of employers 
looking for employees. What we need is to 
make more people qualified to go and 
apply for those jobs, and we’re going to do 
everything we can in that regard. 


Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 


Q. Mr. President, we hear reports that 
Admiral Rickover vented his tubes of a bit 
of radioactive steam the other day—{/augh- 
ter|—when he met with you in the White 
House. Can you tell us, sir, whether he has 
rejected your offer for him to be the White 
House nuclear power adviser and whether 
he’s rejected the Navy’s offer for him to 
stay on beyond January 3lst in the transi- 
tion period for his successor? 

The President. Well, I don’t know about 
the latter. He’s not interested in being just 
a White House adviser, and I do know that 
the naval offer was one in which they truly 
believed that he had great service to still 
render—in that he would have an office— 
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the Secretary of Navy and staff, and that he 
would be there where he could make a 
great contribution. 

Now, I don’t know what his decision has 
been on that. I would hope that he would 
accept that, because he could be of service 
to his country, although I know this: If he 
doesn’t want to serve, it would be difficult 
to impose on.him, because that’s been a 
long lifetime of sterling service to this 
Nation. 

Q. But he has said no to you, though. Is 
that correct? 

The President. What? 

Q. He has turned down the White House 
job? 

The President. Yes, he explained to me— 
and I could understand that—that that 
didn’t sound very much like what he’d be 
interested in. 

Yes, ma’am. 


Abortion 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, this Con- 
gress has attached the most restrictive anti- 
abortion language to the Health and 
Human Services money bill. It would ban 
all abortions for low-income women except 
if the mother’s life would be endangered by 
completing the pregnancy, and it would 
make no exceptions for rape or incest. My 
question to you is—and I would like to have 
a followup—if one of your daughters were 
unfortunate enough to be raped and 
become pregnant as a result, would you 
agree with this law that she should be 
forced to carry that pregnancy to term? 

The President. 1 have been one who be- 
lieves that abortion is the taking of a human 
life. And I know the difficulty of the ques- 
tion that you ask. I also do know that— 
because I won’t answer it in that personal 
term—but I do know that I once approved 
the law in California that allowed that as a 
justification in the line of self-defense, just 
as a mother has a right, in my view, to 
protect her own life at the expense of the 
life of the unborn child. I am very con- 
cerned, because I have found out since, that 
that was used as a gigantic loophole in the 
law, and it was just—it literally led to abor- 
tion on demand on the plea of rape. 
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Now, I wish I could have a solid answer 
for you. On that basis, I would be hesitant 
to approve abortion on that basis. So—— 

Q. May I ask you something on a related 
point, sir? There is pending in the Senate a 
constitutional amendment sponsored by 
Senator Hatch that would permit Congress 
and any State to ban abortions for all 
women, rich or poor. When Senator Hatch 
opened his hearings on that he said that his 
religion prompted him to support that 
amendment, and at the same time, as you 
know, there are many other religious faiths 
who consider it an invasion of privacy 

Also, in view of that divisiveness and in 
view of the fact that the public opinion 
polls show that most Americans favor free 
dom of choice on abortion, have you given 
this any second thought or rethought your 
position at all? 

The President. 1 can’t say that I have 
really looked at or studied this particula 
proposal. I can just say to you that following 
up on the hearings that were held on the 
Hill as to when life begins, I think that 
everyone has overlooked the real finding 
The fact that they could not resolve the 
issue of when life begins was a finding in 
and of itself. If we don’t know, then 
shouldn’t we morally opt on the side that it 
is life? 

If you came upon an immobile body and 
you yourself could not determine whether 
it was dead or alive, I think that you would 
decide to consider it alive until somebody 
could prove it was dead. You wouldn’t get a 
shovel and start covering it up. And I think 
we should do the same thing with regard to 
abortion 


Richard V. Allen 


VY. Mr. President, why was it necessary to 
dismiss Richard Allen and restructure the 
foreign policy operation at the White House 
when the Justice Department cleared Mr 
Allen, and two press conferences ago you 
told us that the foreign policy apparatus 
here was operating just fine? 

The President. The changes that have 
been made with regard to the operation 
method were already under consideration 
We did not dismiss Richard Allen, and | 
think he himself knew that it would be dif- 
ficult for him after all that had happened 
But he’s still a part of the administration. 


He continues right now helping us—we’re 
restoring PFIAB. I use the Washington 
custom of putting the initials together in a 
name, because it’s difficult for me to always 
remember that that means the Presidential 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, which 
I think was a very valu—lI got it right 

Q. Right 

The President. a 
that discontinued a few years ago 
We're restoring that. We have appointed 
the Board and have a Chairman, and he is 
serving as a consultant at this point, which 
does not mean that that’s all that he is 
going to do 

But he part of the administration 
And I know that he was cleared and regret 
the whole thing that took place 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC New s|P 


very valuable thing 
was 


iS a 


Federalism 

Q. M1 you 
that any move you make to turn over con- 
trol to the States of such things as welfare 
ind education may result in some inequal- 
ity for the people who live in those States? 

The President. 1 don’t really believe it 
will, Governor of one; I 
know how well States can operate. There 


President, how concerned ire 


because I was a 
might have been a time in our history when 
there were things in States that varied to a 
great extent, but then people moved from 
those States if they were unhappy with the 
way government was working. That’s one of 
the great secrets of our freedom—is that 
we're a federation of sovereign States 

I am convinced that—well, for one thing 
that was lacking in those early days was a 
lack on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is where constitutional rights are 
concerned. I believe in many of the things 
the Federal Government has usurped in the 
last half century—and is now doing—that 
they could be better run at the State level. 
But I also believe that the Federal Govern 
ment has an obligation to enforce the con- 
stitutional rights of even the least individual 
among us, wherever he may be, if those 
rights are being denied, and to do so at the 
point of bayonet if necessary. 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up, what 
about the people who can’t afford to phys- 
ically move from one State to another? And 
also, what do you say to the Governors who 
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are going to be receiving perhaps less reve- 
nue than they are currently being given. 

The President. We're hoping they’re not 
going to be receiving less revenue. What 
has happened—and from my own experi- 
ence of having to deal with programs that 
were mandated by the Federal Govern- 
ment and with help from Federal funds— 
most of those programs are not totally fed- 
erally funded, they’re a combination—but 
we found that the restrictions imposed by 
the Federal Government, the redtape, the 
administrative overhead was such that had 
we had more leeway, more freedom, we 
could have given better service to the 
people we were trying to help at a much 
lower cost. 

It’s like the one incident that I spoke of 
in New York the other day in my remarks 
of a county with an elderly citizens’ warm 
food program. And they were spending 50- 
some thousand dollars, and only $3,000 of 
that was going for food; the $50,000 was 
going for administrative help. They’re now 
doing it with volunteers. They’re spending 
$6,000 in food, feeding twice as many 
people, and it only costs $6,000, not 50- 
some thousand. 

Q. What about the people who can’t 
afford to move, though, from one State to 
another? 

The President. Well, if their constitutional 
rights are being violated, then we have a 
duty, the Federal Government, to go in and 
see that they aren’t violated. 


Capital Investment 


Q. A major goal of your economic pro- 
gram was to stimulate capital investment, 
and yet the Commerce Department now 


reports that capital investment will be 
down this year. Why do you think that busi- 
nesses have failed to respond to the incen- 
tives that you provided, and how will that 
affect your program in the future? 

The President. 1 don’t think they have 
failed. I know that a great many industries 
have the plans already for modernization 
and expansion. I think there’s a little cau- 
tion at work, and perhaps part of that is 
waiting to see what the Federal Reserve 
System is doing, because there’s been an 
upsurge, for example, in the money supply 
just recently, which sends, I think, the 
wrong signal to the money markets. In 
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other words, they want to be more sure 
that interest rates and inflation are going to 
continue coming down as they have been. 

And I know that the entire steel industry 
has a multibillion-dollar expansion plan, and 
they have personally informed me that they 
are ready to go forward with this plan. And 
I think we're just seeing a little caution; 
they want to make sure before they pro- 
ceed with them. But it’s in a number of 
other industries that the plans are there, 
ready to go and be implemented. 


Paul A. Volcker 


Q. If I may follow up. If you are con- 
cerned about the Fed’s handling of the 
money supply, would you agree with those 
people on Capitol Hill who have called for 
Mr. Volcker’s resignation? 

The President. Well, | can’t respond to 
that, because the Federal Reserve System is 
autonomous. The employees—or the mem- 
bers of that commission are term appoin- 
tees. They’re not serving at anyone’s pleas- 
ure. And I just—there’s no way that I can 
comment on that. 


Classified Information 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to go back to a 
question that Bill Plante [CBS News] asked. 
He asked if you endorsed the use of lie 
detectors on members of the administration 
to determine if they had leaked stories. Do 
you think the use of lie detectors is a good 
idea in that case? 

The President. 1 have to say that any of 
those things—to answer that, that has to be 
the specific case. Now, I know in one 
agency in the Government right now, a 
major agency, there are some people volun- 
tarily taking these, because they themselves 
knew that they had association with and 
knowledge of a tremendous leak that oc- 
curred. But all of those—I’m awaiting the 
plan that Bill Clark comes up with—but I 
think any of the things that are prescribed 
by law are there for a reason, and it will 
depend on the individual case. 


Relations With News Media 


Q. In addition, Mr. President, there’s a 
recent White House directive that goes well 
beyond protecting national security se- 
crets—which I think we can all understand 
it’s important to be able to respect those. 
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That’s a directive that requires administra- 
tion officials to clear interviews with the 
press and with TV and major print inter- 
views with the White House before they 
accept them. And I’m wondering if you're 
at all concerned that that gives the percep- 
tion of you having a closed administration 
or if you think this directive might have a 
chilling effect on reporters efforts to gather 
the news? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe so. All 
we’re doing is what every administration 
before us has done and we hadn’t been 
doing. It’s simply a case so that we all know 
what is going on. And, also, we’ve seen the 
situation when it would have been very, I 
think, educational for the people and ad- 
vantageous for us if two or three particular 
issues could have been brought before the 
public; and because of not checking with 
each other, we found three separate depart- 
ments all going at once with their state- 
ments. 

So, it gives us the opportunity to make 
sure that all of us are familiar with where 
they’re going or, if we have something that 
we think would be additional on what 
they’re going to talk about from their de- 
partment, that we can see they get that. 
Defense Policy 

Q. Mr. President, we know that in the 
next few months you’re going to be very 
interested in having more money for de- 
fense spending, and I wonder if you could 


explain philosophically the basic cause of 


this. Is it to be able to deter Soviet aggres- 
sion or as a negotiating technique with the 
Soviet Union? And is there a concern that 
weapons produced may eventually be 
weapons used? 

The President. 1 hope and pray with all 
my might that the weapons won’t be used. I 
also happen to believe that that is the pur- 
pose. If military defense is well done, it 
doesn’t have to be used. And we’ve never 
gotten in a war because we were too 
strong. But the purpose of this military pro- 
gram, we’re engaged in rebuilding some- 
thing that was allowed to deteriorate very 
badly over recent years. We are way behind 
where we should be now. Our economic 
problem, regard to budgets and all, would 
be minimal today if we were simply carry- 


ing on with a defense establishment that 
had been properly maintained. 

I might also point out that with all the 
argument and concern over that in these 
times of economic stress, that we’re spend- 
ing a smaller percentage of the gross na- 
tional product on the military than has 
been spent in many, many years past in 
peacetime. 

But the purpose is if we’re to sit down 
with the enemy—potential enemy and talk 
arms reductions, which we’re doing right 
now, we’re going to be far more successful 
if that adversary knows that the alternative 
is a buildup to a commensurate level with 
him on our side. 

So, up until now, in previous negotiations 
they haven’t had to make any concession, 
because we were unilaterally disarming. 
But now I think it’s all explained in a car- 
toon that one of your publications used 
some time ago, and that was Brezhnev 
speaking to a general in his own army, and 
he said, “I liked the arms race better when 
we were the only ones in it.” 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, I just—Helen, did 
you—I think Mary [Mary McGrory, Wash- 
ington Post] got up before you did, Helen, 
so I'll take her question. 

Ms. Thomas. Mary beat me to the 


Personal Contributions 


Ms. McGrory. Mr. President, in New 
York last week, you called upon the rich to 
help the poor in this present economic diffi- 
culty. Are you planning to increase your 
own contributions to private charity to set 
an example to the rich people of this coun- 
try to do more for the poor? 

The President. Mary—{laughter] 

Ms. Thomas. Now are you sorry? [laugh- 
ter] 

The President. Helen, | just want you to 
know whenever you speak from now on, 
I’m shutting up and moving. [laughter] 

No, Mary, I'll tell you, you give me a 
chance to explain something that’s been of 
great concern to me. I realize the publicity 
that is attended upon the tax returns of 
someone in my position. And I realize that 
some have noticed what seemed to be a 
small percentage of deductions for worth- 
while causes, and that is true. And I’m 
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afraid it will be true this year, because I 
haven't changed my habits. But I also 
happen to be someone who believes in tith- 
ing—the giving of a tenth. But | have for a 
number of years done some of that giving 
in ways that are not tax deductible with 
regard to individuals that are being helped. 

And I'm afraid that to avoid future ques- 
tions of this kind, maybe beginning this 
year, I'm going to have to start publicly 
doing some things. But my conscience is 
clear as to what I have been giving. And it 
has been for the reason that I’ve just told 
you, that the tax law doesn’t say you help 
people, not organizations, that you can—or 
not by way of an organization—that you 
can deduct it 

So, you can be watching. It'll be the same 
situation this year. Next year, I'll try to be 
more public with what I’m doing. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. | have to go now. Thank 
you 


Note: The President’s seventh news confer 
ence began at 2 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. It was broadcast live on 


nationwide radio and television. 


Solidarity Day 


Proclamation 4891. January 20, 1982 
By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


the Polish free trade union 
Solidarity Movement, was born not only of 
the failure of the Polish Government to 
meet the needs of its people but also from a 
tradition of freedom preserved and nour- 
ished by the proud Polish people through 
two centuries of foreign and domestic tyr- 
anny. 

Solidarity symbolizes the battle of real 
workers in a so-called workers’ state to sus- 
tain the fundamental human and economic 
rights they began to win in Gdansk in 
1980—the right to work and reap the fruits 
of one’s labor, the right to assemble, the 


Solidarnosc, 


right to strike, and the right to freedom of 
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expression. Solidarity sought to address and 
to resolve Poland’s deep-rooted economic 
ills; it acted in good faith and pursued a 
path of constructive dialogue with the 
Polish Government. 

Despite these peaceful efforts on the part 
of Solidarity, a brutal wave of repression has 
descended on Poland. The imposition of 
martial law has stripped away all vestiges of 
newborn freedom. Authorities have resort- 
ed to arbitrary detentions, and the use of 
force, resulting in violence and loss of life; 
the free flow of people, ideas and informa- 
tion has been suppressed; the human rights 
clock in Poland has been turned back more 
than 30 years. The target of this repression 
is the Solidarity Movement but in attacking 
Solidarity its enemies attack an entire 
people. Ten million of Poland’s thirty-six 
million citizens are members of Solidarity. 
Taken together with their families, they ac- 
count for the overwhelming majority of the 
Polish nation. By persecuting Solidarity, the 
Polish military government wages war 
against its own people. 

History shows us that stability in Europe 
is threatened when Poland is suppressed. 
The hearts and minds of free people every- 
where stand in Solidarity with the people of 
Poland in the hour of their suffering. 

We hold in high esteem the leadership 
and objectives of Lech Walesa, the head of 
Solidarity, and we express our grave con- 
cern for his present well-being. As Ameri- 
cans we feel a special affinity with Solidar- 
ity and the basic human values it seeks to 
uphold, in keeping with the long tradition 
of Polish-American friendship and freedom 
President Wilson’s advocacy of self-determi- 
nation for the Polish people helped to bring 
about a rebirth of the Polish nation earlier 
in this century. America stands ready today 
to provide generous support and assistance 
to a Poland which has returned to a path of 
genuine internal reconciliation. 

There is a spirit of Solidarity abroad in 
the world today that no physical force can 
crush. It crosses national boundaries and 
enters into the hearts of men and women 
everywhere. In factories, farms and schools, 
in cities and towns around the globe, we 
the people of the Free World stand as one 
with our Polish brothers and sisters. Their 
cause is ours. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate January 30, 1982, as Solli- 
darity Day. I urge the people of the United 
States, and free peoples everywhere, to ob- 
serve this day in meetings, demonstrations, 
rallies, worship services and all other appro- 
priate expressions of support. We will show 
our Solidarity with the courageous people 
of Poland and call for an end to their re- 
pression, the release of all those arbitrarily 
detained, the restoration of the internation- 
ally recognized rights of the Polish people, 
and the resumption of internal dialogue and 
reconciliation in keeping with fundamental 
human rights. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., January 20, 1982] 


Reagan Administration Executive 
Forum 





Remarks to Presidential Appointees on the 
First Anniversary of the Inauguration. 
January 20, 1982 





Thank you very much. For heaven’s sake, 
you're on your own time now. [Laughter] 

I thank you very much, except I feel a 
little bit like the last living survivor of the 
Johnstown flood who finally came to the 
end of his days, and Saint Peter greeted 
him as a newcomer and told him that there 
were some oldtimers there that would like 
to gather and hear the latest word from 
Earth, and did he have anything interesting 
to contribute. And he told him that he’d 
been quite a feature on the luncheon cir- 
cuit, the mashed potato circuit, with his 
tales of the Johnstown flood. “Oh,” he said, 
“I know they'll like that.” He brought him 
in, introduced him, said he has something 
very interesting to say. And then just as he 


turned to leave, he whispered in the 
fellow’s ear, “That man second from the left 
in the front row—his name is Noah.” 
[Laughter] 

I think everything must have been said 
here that should have been said. But I have 
been looking forward to this meeting with 
all you bureaucrats. [Laughter] We’re going 
to make that word respectable. [Laughter] 

We in this room share a special bond. We 
came to Washington not to get a job, but to 
do a job—to get this great Nation of ours 
back on track after too many years of misdi- 
rection and mismanagement. We came 
here under the banner of “A New Begin- 
ning,” and we’ve made a new beginning for 
our country and the people we serve. But 
as the poet Longfellow pointed out, great as 
the art of beginning is, the art of ending is 
even greater. We still have a long way to 
go, a lot to do before we can achieve all 
that we hope for the America of today and 
the America we'll pass on to our children. 

One year ago, on a clear, crisp January 
day just about like this one—except for the 
snow—I took the oath of office and deliv- 
ered my first address as President of the 
American people. And in it I said that the 
“. . , ills we suffer have come upon us over 
several decades. They will not go away in 
days, weeks, or months; but they will go 
away. They will go away because we as 
Americans have the capacity now, as we’ve 
had in the past, to do whatever needs to be 
done to preserve this last and greatest bas- 
tion of freedom.” 

Well, I’m glad to see that this quote was 
chosen as the motto for today’s program, 
because I believe it sums up not only the 
resolve of each of us in this room but also 
the basic faith and commitment of the 
American people. And after all, what are 
we but their trustees—the pledged guard- 
ians of their values, their beliefs, and their 
aspirations. No one has succeeded in put- 
ting it better than Henry Clay, who said 
that “Government is a trust, and the offi- 
cers of the government are trustees; and 
both the trust and the trustees are created 
for the benefit of the people.” 

Unfortunately, in growing too big and 
greedy for power, the Federal Government 
in the recent past lost sight of this vital 
point. It’s up to us to redress the balance. 
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It’s up to us to begin the long, hard process 
of making government once more the serv- 
ant rather than the master of a proud and 
independent people. 

I think we can proudly say we’ve made 
an impressive start. In this first year of our 
trusteeship, we’ve built a competent, dedi- 
cated executive team. We’ve laid the foun- 
dation for economic recovery and national 
renewal. We have begun to cut back the 
runaway growth in big government spend- 
ing and regulation. And yeu’ve just heard 
about the changes in regulation, thanks to 
the task force that the Vice President heads 
up. 

Inflation and interest rates are down. A 
program that will mean more jobs and 
more opportunity for all Americans is now 
in place. And we’ve begun to restore confi- 
dence in America at home and respect for 
America abroad. 

We had promised to do all these things. 
And thanks to the outstanding efforts of the 
team represented here today by all of you, 
we have kept these promises. Thanks to the 
job that all of you have done in your agen- 
cies and departments, only 1 year into this 
administration, as you’ve already been told, 
we have kept in this first year, two-thirds of 
the promises that were made. I think Jim 
Baker told you it was 104. And we're on 
our way to keeping the rest of them. 

This booklet—I know you were fright- 
ened; you thought maybe I was going to 
read it. [Laughter] This booklet-—many of 
you will see copies of this—it refers to those 
promises that we made. It’s a sort of catalog 
of our track record, and it’s called, “Prom- 
ises: A Progress Report on the President’s 
First Year.” ! It’s not as thick as the Federal 
Register, even though we've reduced that, 
thanks to George, by 23,000 pages in just 1 
year. But it is an impressive list of achieve- 
ments, and this administration couldn't 
have made them without the faith, commit- 
ment, and hard work of every man and 
woman who is here today. 

We also couldn’t have made them with- 
out the sustained support of the American 


1 The 59-page booklet, entitled “Promises: 
A Progress Report on President Reagan’s 
First Year,” is a special report published by 
the Research Division of the Republican 
National Committee. 
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people, the people we serve as trustees. I’m 
sure that all of you were heartened, as I 
was, by the latest New York Times/CBS 
poll. It showed an overwhelming 60 per- 
cent majority of the people believe that our 
program for economic recovery will benefit 
the Nation, will build a stronger, more pros- 
perous America. The American people 
haven’t been Jed astray by the peddlers of 
pessimism and despair. They understand 
that the damage of decades of waste, mis- 
management, inflation, and economic decay 
will not vanish overnight. And I suspect 
they’ve also noticed that quite a few of the 
people shedding crocodile tears over our 
current economic plight and taking potshots 
at our recovery program are the very 
people who led us into this swamp in the 
first place. 

Speaking of swamps, I want to urge you 
all not to get bogged down in Potomac 
fever. Don’t let the Washington whirl or 
the Washington morass let you lose sight of 
why we came here and what it is that we’re 
all trying to do. I know it isn’t always easy. 
As the old saying goes, “When you're up to 
your armpits in alligators, it’s sometimes 
hard to remember that your original inten- 
tion was to drain the swamp.” [Laughter] 

That’s not why you're here and I’m here. 
We're here to cut back on waste and mis- 
management; to eliminate unnecessary, re- 
strictive regulations that make it harder for 
the American economy to compete and 
harder for American workers to find jobs; to 
drain the swamp of overtaxation, overregu- 
lation, and runaway inflation that has dan- 
gerously eroded our free way of life. 

And I mention that term “jobs.” Last 
night on the news, I was distressed to hear 
that I had misstated in yesterday’s press 
conference the fact of unemployment in 
1980 as it was in 1981. And figures were 
read that on December of 1980 there were 
more people employed than there were in 
December of 1981. But that isn’t the way 
you use the figures. The truth is that in the 
year of 1980 there were 97,270,000 people 
employed in the United States. In the year 
of 1981 there were 98,318,000, which is, 
148,000? more in 1981 were working than 
worked in 1980. 

2 White House correction: The 
figure is 1,043,000. 


correct 
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You don’t know how much I enjoyed 
saying that. Some days are much more fun 
in this job than others. [Laughter] 

But I believe that our first year of trustee- 
ship has demonstrated our good faith to the 
people we serve. It was their faith, in turn, 
their support and confidence, that got the 
recovery program through the Congress. 
It’s their support and confidence that will 
see the program through to success. In the 
meantime, it’s up to each of us through our 
conduct and commitment to continue to 
justify their confidence in us as their trust- 
ees. I believe we can; I believe we will. 

The evidence keeps cropping up in the 
most surprising places. Sometimes the most 
convincing endorsements come from the 
competition. Just last week on a visit to the 
Department of Transportation, Drew Lewis 
told me that he’d been deeply impressed by 
something said to him by a ranking majority 
member of the House of Representatives, a 


man who’s not exactly a leading member of 


a fan club for me. I won’t mention any 
names—it might get him into hot water 
with Tip O’Neill. [Laughter] But this veter- 
an Congressman said to Drew Lewis, “It 
was nice to finally have leadership in the 
White House that actually did in office what 
it said it was going to do when running for 
office.” 

I take that as the supreme compliment, 
coming from the other side of the aisle, but 
I don’t take it as a personal compliment. It’s 
a compliment to an administration team, 
government-wide, that has put principle 
first, a team that came to Washington to 
serve America rather than serve itself. | 
take it as justification for the pride I feel in 
your talent and commitment as individuals 
and as dedicated team players. 

But any coach worth his salt knows that 
it’s not the season that just ended that 
counts; it’s the season that’s just beginning. 
As a team we're about to launch our second 
season, and it’s going to be a tough one. To 
keep our recovery program working, to get 
an ailing America back on its feet and run- 
ning again will take a massive team effort. 
Each of you in your departments and agen- 
cies will have to work even harder to root 
out waste, fraud, and mismanagement. 
You'll have to work harder to see that every 
tax dollar that is spent is spent wisely and 
well. And each of you must use every fiber 


of your experience and imagination to come 
up with better, more efficient ways of get- 
ting the necessary work of government 
done. 

There may have been a time when Amer- 
ica could afford to let things slide, a time 
when second best would do, but if there 
ever was a such a time, it’s long since past. 
Today and throughout the year ahead, only 
our best will be good enough. 

Great results have never been achieved 
without great effort. What we’ve undertak- 
en is nothing less than the rebirth of a 
nation, the revival of the independence, vi- 
tality, and resourcefulness that tamed a 
savage wilderness and converted 13 small, 
struggling colonies into what Abraham Lin- 
coln called “the last, best hope of Earth.” 

Lincoln also reminded us that “we cannot 
escape history.” In his second annual mes- 
sage to the Congress 120 years ago, he 
issued a warning that still holds true. “We 
of this Congress and this administration will 
be remembered in spite of ourselves,” he 
said. The “trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
last generation.” 

In this second year of our administration, 
America and American leadership again 
face many tests. At stake in Lincoln’s day 
was the survival of the American Nation; at 
stake today is its revival—assuring that the 
nation and ideals that Lincoln saved, and 
each subsequent generation of Americans 
has worked to preseve, will take on fresh 
life and hope for those who come after us. 

This is an exciting time to be alive, an 
exciting time to be in Washington, a time of 
both challenge and reaffirmation. Each of 
us has been put here for a purpose. We 
must redress past errors, errors that have 
already cost the people we serve far too 
much in economic stagnation, joblesssness, 
crippling taxes, and inflation. It isn’t going 
to be easy; nothing really worth achieving 
ever is. But this is an optimistic nation, and 
I am optimistic. If I wasn’t I'd never have 
left the ranch to come here in the first 
place. [Laughter] 

Now, you know there’s a simple defini- 
tion for an optimist and a pessimist. An op- 
timist asks, “Will you please pass the 
cream?” A pessimist says, “Is there any milk 
in that pitcher?” [Laughter] 
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But there’s a story that maybe some of 
you know, and I just can’t resist at this 
point telling it, because it has to do with the 
definition of optimism. A man had two sons, 
and he was very disturbed about them. One 
was a pessimist beyond recall, and the other 
one was an optimist beyond reason. He 
talked to a child psychiatrist who made a 
suggestion. He said, “I think we can fix 
that.” He said, “We'll get a room and we'll 
fill it with the most wonderful toys any boy 
ever had.” “And,” he said, “we'll put the 
pessimist in and when he finds out they’re 
for him, he'll get over being a pessimist.” 

His father said, “What will you do about 
the optimist?” “Well,” he said, “I have a 
friend who’s got a racing stable and they 
clean out the stalls every morning.” “And,” 
he said, “I can get quite an amount of that 
substance.” [Laughter] And he said, “We'll 
put that in another room, and when the 
optimist who’s seen his brother get all those 
toys is then shown into that room and that’s 
there, he’ll get over being an optimist.” 

Well, they did, and they waited about 5 
minutes. And then they opened the door, 
and the pessimist was sitting there crying as 
if his heart would break. He said, “I know 
somebody’s going to come in and take these 
away from me.” [Laughter] 

Then they went down to the other room 
and they opened the door and there was 
the kid happy as a clam, throwing that stuff 
over his shoulders as fast as he could. And 
they said, “What are you doing?” And he 
says, “There’s got to be a pony in here 
somewhere.” [Laughter] 

But I’.n confident that if we all do our 
best today and in the months ahead, we can 
turn things around. There is a pony in here. 
[Laughter] 

We can make today’s government and 
today’s America a model for generations to 
come. That is our trust. That’s why we’re 
here. And that’s why I want to thank each 
one of you today, and from the bottom of 
my heart, for all that you’ve done and all 
that you’re doing to make America great 
again. I’m counting on you and, what’s 
more important, so are the American 
people. 

God bless you all. Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. at 
the Departmental Auditorium in the Com- 
merce Department complex. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE MANUAL 
COURTS-MARTIAL, UNITED STATES, 
(REVISED EDITION) 


FOR 
1969 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States and by Chapter 47 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code (the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice), in order to prescribe 
amendments to the Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial, United States, 1969 (Revised edition), 
prescribed by Executive Order No. 11476, 
as amended by Executive Order No. 11835, 
Executive Order No. 12018, Executive 
Order No. 12198, Executive Order No. 
12233, Executive Order No. 12306, and Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12315, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. The fourth sentence of the 
second paragraph of paragraph 6b of the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 
1969 (Revised edition) is amended by in- 
serting the word “duty” before the word 
“list”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 18)(3) of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) No person while being held for trial 
may be subjected to punishment or penalty 
other than restraint upon the charges pend- 
ing against him, nor shall the restraint im- 
posed upon him be any more rigorous than 
the circumstances require to ensure his 
presence, but he may be subjected to minor 
punishment during that period for infrac- 
tions of discipline (see Article 13). Minor 
punishment for violation of the disciplinary 
rules of the place of confinement may be 
imposed under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned. See 68g concern- 
ing the effect of punishments for minor of- 
fenses upon subsequent courts-martial. Pris- 
oners being held for trial shall not be re- 
quired to undergo punitive duty hours or 
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training, perform punitive labor, or wear 
special uniforms prescribed only for post- 
trial prisoners. Prisoners shall be afforded 
facilities, treatment, and training under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary con- 
cerned.”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 34c of the said Manual 
for Courts-Martial is amended to read as 
follows: 

“c. Counsel. (1) For the accused. Counsel 
certified under Article 27(b) will be detailed 
to represent the accused at the investiga- 
tion. The accused has the right to be repre- 
sented at an Article 32 investigation by ci- 
vilian counsel if provided by him, and 
either by the military counsel detailed 
under Article 32(b) or military counsel of 
his own selection if that counsel is reason- 
ably available. See paragraphs 46d and 48) 
concerning availability of persons requested 
as individual military counsel, the effect of 
such request on the duties of the detailed 
defense counsel, and the procedures for 
acting on such requests. The investigating 
officer will not review any denial of a re- 
quest for individual military counsel. 

“The investigation should be conducted 
promptly (see Art. 33 and paragraph 30%), 
while the events are fresh in the minds of 
witnesses. The investigation will not pro- 
ceed in the absence of counsel unless the 
accused expressly waives counsel’s pres- 
ence. An investigation will not be delayed if 
the accused is unable to obtajn civilian 
counsel provided by him within a reason- 
able time after having been given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain that counsel. 

“(2) For the government. The government 
may be represented at the investigation by 
counsel designated by the officer who di- 
rected the investigation.”. 

Sec. 4. The second paragraph of para- 
graph 46d of the said Manual for Courts- 
Martial is amended to read as follows: 

“When charges are referred to a court for 
trial, the defense counsel will inform the 
accused immediately that he has been de- 
tailed to defend him at the trial, explain his 
general duties, and advise him of his right 
to select individual counsel, civilian or mili- 
tary, of his own choice pursuant to Article 
38(b) and the effect of such a request. If the 
accused expresses a desire to be represent- 
ed by individual military counsel, the de- 
fense counsel will immediately report the 


fact to the convening authority, through the 
trial counsel. Unless the accused otherwise 
desires, the defense counsel will undertake 
the immediate preparation of the defense 
without waiting for the detail or retention 
of any individual counsel. If the accused is 
represented by military counsel of his own 
selection, detailed defense counsel normally 
shall be excused. The convening authority, 
in his sole discretion, may approve a re- 
quest from the accused that detailed de- 
fense counsel act as associate counsel. Such 
requests shall be considered in light of the 
general statutory policy that the accused is 
not entitled to be represented by more 
than one military counsel. Article 38(b)6). 
Among the factors that may be considered 
in the exercise of discretion are the serious- 
ness of the case, retention of civilian de- 
fense counsel, complexity of legal or factual 
issues, and the detail of additional trial 
counsel. The action of the convening au- 
thority on such a request is subject to 
review only for abuse of discretion. The 
military judge may not dismiss the charges 
or otherwise effectively prevent further 
proceedings based on this issue. However, 
the military judge may grant reasonable 
continuances pending action on the request 
for associate counsel. If the request for as- 
signment of detailed defense counsel as as- 
sociate counsel is denied, and if the accused 
so requests, the military judge shall ensure 
that a record of that matter is included in 
the record of trial, and may make findings 
as to any disputed facts. The trial counsel 
may request a continuance to inform the 
convening authority of these findings.”. 

Sec. 5. The first paragraph of paragraph 
48a of the said Manual for Courts-Martial is 
amended to read as follows: 

“See Article 38(b). The accused has the 
right to be represented in his defense 
before a general or special court-martial by 
civilian counsel if provided by him, and 
either by the military counsel detailed 
under Article 27 or military counsel of his 
own selection if reasonably available. The 
accused is not entitled to be represented by 
more than one military counsel. The con- 
vening authority, in his sole discretion, may 
detail associate defense counsel. See para- 
graphs 46d and 47. If the accused is repre- 
sented by civilian counsel, military counsel 
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provided under Article 38(b) shall act as as- 
sociate counsel unless excused at the re- 
quest of the accused. Civilian counsel will 
not be provided at the expense of the 
United States.”. 

Sec. 6. Paragraph 48) of the said Manual 
for Courts-Martial is amended to read as 
follows: 

“48b. Individual Military Counsel 

“(1) General. See Article 38(b). The ac- 
cused may request individual military coun- 
sel of his own selection and be represented 
by such counsel if reasonably available. Sub- 
ject to the limitations in subparagraph (2), 
the Secretary concerned will define “rea- 
sonably available.” Subject to the general 
guidance in subparagraph (3), the Secretary 
concerned will establish the procedure for 
determining whether a requested person is 
“reasonably available” to act as individual 
military counsel. 

“(2) Persons not “reasonably available.” 
While so assigned, the following persons are 
unavailable to serve as individual military 
counsel because of the nature of their 
duties or positions: a flag or general officer; 
a trial or appellate military judge; a trial 
counsel; an appellate defense or govern- 
ment counsel; a principal legal advisor to a 
command, organization, or agency and his 
principal assistant; an instructor or student 
at a service. school or academy; a student at 
a college or university; or a member of the 
staff of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, the Chief Coun- 
sel of the Coast Guard, or the Director, 
Judge Advocate Division, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. These are in addition to any 
persons the Secretary concerned may deter- 
mine to be unavailable to act as individual 
military counsel because of the nature or 
responsibilities of their assignments, geo- 
graphic considerations, exigent circum- 
stances, or military necessity. Further, per- 
sons from an armed force different from 
that of the accused are unavailable to serve 
as individual military counsel unless they 
are located within 100 miles of where the 
general or special court-martial or Article 
32 investigation is to be held and they are 
not otherwise unavailable. Under circum- 
stances prescribed by the Secretary con- 
cerned, exceptions may be made to the 


foregoing prohibitions when merited by the 
existence of an attorney-client relationship 
between the accused and the requested 
counsel regarding matters relating to a 
charge in question. However, if the attor- 
ney-client relationship arose solely because 
the counsel represented the accused on 
review under Article 70, this exception does 
not apply. 

“(3) Procedure. The request for an indi- 
vidual military counsel should be made by 
the accused or his detailed defense counsel 
to the convening authority, through the 
trial counsel. If the person is among those 
listed as unavailable under subparagraph (2) 
or under regulations of the Secretary con- 
cerned, the convening authority shall notify 
the accused that the request is denied, 
unless the request asserts that there is an 
existing attorney-client relationship regard- 
ing a charge in question or that the person 
requested will not, at the time of trial, be 
among those so listed as unavailable. If the 
accused’s request makes such a claim, or if 
the person requested is not among those 
listed as unavailable under subparagraph (2) 
or under regulations of the Secretary con- 
cerned, the convening authority shall for- 
ward the request to the commanding offi- 
cer or head of the organization, activity, or 
agency to which the person requested is 
assigned. That authority will make an ad- 
ministrative determination as to the avail- 
ability of the requested person in accord- 
ance with the procedure established by the 
Secretary concerned. This determination is 
a matter within the sole discretion of that 
authority. An adverse determination may 
be appealed by the accused through that 
authority to the next higher commanding 
officer or level of supervision, but appeals 
may not be made which require action at 
the departmental or higher level. 

(4) Judicial review of a denial of request. 
If a request for a person to act as individual 
military counsel is denied, which denial is 
upheld upon administrative appeal (if avail- 
able under paragraph 48(3)) in command 
channels, and if the accused so requests, the 
military judge shall ensure that a record of 
that matter is included in the record of 
trial, and may make findings as to any dis- 
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puted facts. The trial counsel may request a 
continuance to inform the convening au- 
thority of those findings. The military judge 
may not dismiss the charges or otherwise 
effectively prevent further proceedings 
based on this issue. However, the military 
judge may grant reasonable continuances 
until the requested military counsel can be 
made available if the unavailability results 
from temporary conditions or if the deci- 
sion of nonavailability is in the process of 
review in command channels.”. 

Sec. 7. Paragraph 61/(3) of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
deleting the last sentence thereof. 

Sec. 8. Paragraph 100c(1\(a) of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) If the sentence, as affirmed by the 
Court of Military Review, extends to dis- 
missal, dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charge, or confinement for one year or 
more, the Judge Advocate General, in his 
discretion, may take the action prescribed 
in 1004(2) above. Otherwise, he will trans- 
mit a copy of the initial court-martial order 
(904(1)) and any supplementary orders 
(904(2)) and two copies of the decision of 
the Court of Military Review, with such 
instructions as to future action as may be 
appropriate (Art. 66(e)) and with instruc- 
tions to cause a copy of the decision to be 
served upon the accused, to the officer im- 
mediately exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the accused. If the officer 
who exercises immediate general court- 
martial jurisdiction over the accused is not 
the officer who convened the court, or his 
successor in command, the Judge Advocate 
General shall also transmit a copy of the 
decision of the Court of Military Review to 
the convening authority who convened the 
court for his information. 

“The accused may be notified personally 
of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review, or a copy of the decision of the 
Court of Military Review may be sent, after 
service on appellate counsel of record of 
the accused (if any), by first class certified 
mail to the accused at an address provided 
by the accused or, if no such address has 
been provided by the accused, at the latest 
address listed for the accused in his official 


service record. The copy of the decision of 
the Court of Military Review which is pro- 
vided the accused will bear an indorsement 
notifying the accused of the right to peti- 
tion the Court of Military Appeals for 
review with respect to any matter of law 
within 60 days from the time the accused 
was in fact notified or the mailed copy of 
the decision was postmarked, whichever is 
earlier. This indorsement will also inform 
the accused that any petition for review 
may be forwarded through the officer im- 
mediately exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the accused and through 
the appropriate Judge Advocate General or 
filed directly with the Court of Military Ap- 
peals. The receipt of the accused for the 
copy of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review, a certificate of service upon him, 
or the postal receipt for certified mail will 
be transmitted in duplicate by expeditious 
means to the appropriate Judge Advocate 
General. If the accused is personally served 
the receipt or certificate of service will 
show the date of service. The Judge Advo- 
cate General will forward one copy of the 
receipt, certificate, or postal receipt to the 
Clerk of the Court of Military Appeals 
when required by the Court. 

“The accused has 60 days from the earlier 
of the date on which the accused is notified 
of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review or the date on which a copy of that 
decision, after being served on appellate 
counsel of record (if any), is deposited in 
the United States mails for delivery by first 
class certified mail to the accused at an ad- 
dress provided by the accused or, if no such 
address has been provided by the accused, 
at the latest address listed for the accused 
in his official service record to petition the 
Court of Military Appeals for review. The 
placing of a petition for review in proper 
military channels divests the Court of Mili- 
tary Review of jurisdiction over the case, 
and jurisdiction is thereby conferred on the 
Court of Military Appeals. If the accused 
does not so petition, the convening authori- 
ty, or the officer immediately exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction over the 
accused, or the Secretary concerned (Art. 
60) may order any sentence which, as af- 
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firmed by the Court of Military Review, ex- 
tends to dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charge or confinement for one year or 
more into execution or take other author- 
ized appropriate action (Art. 74(a)) as the 
circumstances may warrant.”. 


Sec. 9. The last sentence of the third 
paragraph of paragraph 102b of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
striking the “7” in “487(3)” and inserting “k” 
in place thereof. 

Sec. 10. Paragraph 110A of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
inserting the following paragraph after the 
caption and before the existing first para- 
graph: 

“An accused who elects to file for review 
by The Judge Advocate General under Arti- 
cle 69 must do so before October 1, 1983, 
or before the last day within the two-year 
period beginning on the date the sentence 
is approved by the convening authority or, 
in a special court-martial case which re- 
quires action under Article 65(b) by the offi- 
cer exercising general court-martial jurisdic- 
tion, whichever is later, unless the accused 
establishes good cause for failure to file 
within that time.” 

Sec. 11. The second paragraph of para- 
graph 125 of the said Manual for Courts- 
Martial is amended to read as follows: 

“No member of the armed forces may be 
placed in confinement in immediate associ- 
ation with enemy prisoners or other foreign 
nationals not members of the armed forces 
(Article 12). No person while being held for 
trial may be subjected to punishment or 
penalty other than restraint upon the 
charges pending against him. See 18b(3).”. 

Sec. 12. These amendments shall take 
effect on January 20, 1982. These amend- 
ments apply to all courts-martial processes 
taken on or after that date, except that the 
amendment of paragraph 34c shall apply 
only to investigations begun on or after Jan- 
uary 20, 1982; the amendments of para- 
graphs 46d, 48, and 61f shall apply only to 
courts-martial in which all charges are re- 
ferred to trial on or after January 20, 1982; 
and the amendment of paragraph 100 shall 
apply only to cases in which the opinion of 
the Court of Military Review is dated on or 
after January 20, 1982. 
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Sec. 13. The Secretary of Defense, on 
behalf of the President, shall transmit a 
copy of this Order to the Congress of the 
United States in accord with Section 836 of 
Title 10 of the United States Code. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 20, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., January 20, 1982) 
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Remarks at the Inaugural Anniversary 
Dinner. January 20, 1982 





Thank you all very much. I was just remi- 
niscing to myself and thinking that I spent 
30 years in the wrong party. [Laughter] If 
that needs explaining to anyone, it wasn’t 
the last 30 years. [Laughter] 

George and Barbara, the chairman of our 
party, the chairman of this dinner, our fi- 
nance chairman, Nancy and I are delighted 
to be here with you tonight. Your efforts 
did much to bring this administration into 
being. We thank you for what you’ve done 
in the past and for the dreams that you are 
unafraid to live today. 

This is a very impressive gathering. When 
I walked in I thought I was back in the 
studio on the set of “High Society.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

I hope we’ve come here in our finest to 
recognize another turning point. As George 
said, it is a turning point—to set this eve- 
ning apart, to unite behind a cause that we 
believe will bring prosperity to all Ameri- 
cans. 

We have achieved a lot in this last year, 
including historic cuts in the budget, taxes, 
and the size of government. I would like to 
think that we’re here to renew our commit- 
ment .for the long road that’s still ahead. 
The days of sensational, quick victories are 
mostly behind us, and now we move from 
the glamour of initial commitment to the 
grit of the long haul. 
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A year has passed, but our goal remains 
the same—to restore incentive through in- 
dividual tax cuts, to reduce spending as a 
percentage of the gross national product, 
and to return as much power and authority 
to the States and localities as is permitted 
by the Constitution—at the same time, to 
do a better job of meeting basic Federal 
responsibilities such as keeping America 
strong enough to remain free. And no one 
has convinced me that these goals can’t be 
achieved together. In fact, I don’t think any 
of them can be achieved alone. 

Now, if you’re saying, “Well, didn’t we do 
that last year?”—well, the answer is yes, but 
we have to keep on doing it if we’re to 
drain the swamp. There are those who've 
resisted us in this from the very beginning, 
and they'll not only keep on resisting, 
they'll try to push us back. The loudest cries 
of pain have come from the very people 
who, for decades, have led the raid on 
America’s resources, from those who’ve had 
a hand in creating our present problems, 
and now with a cry of joy, they say today’s 
recession is proof that our policies don’t 
work. Well, I’ve been kind of interested to 
note that every time they refer to one of 
the hardships of this present recession—and 
of course we are in one—I’ve noticed that 
they say, “Why it’s the worst since the re- 
cession of the spring of 1980.” [Laughter] 

Now, what this recession proves is that 
what they’ve been doing for the last few 
decades hasn’t worked and never will. Yes, 
there is a recession, but it didn’t start a year 
ago tonight. But it will go away if we get 
control of the budget monster, our econo- 
my, and our own lives and destinies. If we 
do nothing else in this administration, we’re 
going to convince this city that the power, 
the money, and the responsibility of this 
country begins and ends with the people 
and not in some puzzle palace here on the 
Potomac. 


The American people haven't lost faith in 
our cause. An independent poll recently 
asked them if the recession “hurts,” and 
they said, “Yes.” “Is the economy under 
control?”—and they said, “No.” “In light of 
this, should the administration continue its 
economic policies based on faith, incentive, 
and growth?”—and the answer was a re- 
sounding, “Yes.” 


You know, I think the American people 
know what 49ers quarterback, Joe Mon- 
tana, found out the hard way. When he was 
making the transition from college to pro 
football, there were those who thought he 
was too thin. So Joe ate pizzas and drank 
milkshakes at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
thinking the extra weight would be like 
extra padding. Well, as it turned out, he got 
the padding, but it was all in the wrong 
places. And being the bright fellow that he 
is, he went back to doing what had always 
worked for him before and what had gotten 
him into pro ball to begin with. He found 
out that detours are rarely the road to ex- 
cellence, and excess never leads to strength. 

What the American people are calling for 
is a return to our first sound principles—the 
system of self-government and free enter- 
prise that made us great in the first place. 
And what do you know?—inflation has 
dropped to single digit for the first time in 
3 years, but it isn’t low enough yet. Interest 
rates are below their once dizzying heights, 
the kind we found a year ago tonight, but 
that’s not low enough. Regulations have 
been cut by more than a third thanks to a 
task force headed by George Bush that has 
been going at those regulations. There are 
now 23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Reg- 
ister, that lists the regulations, than there 
were last year. 

And there’s more there to be done. Last 
year’s tax and budget cuts were the largest 
in history. But to give you some idea of how 
much remains to be done, those largest cuts 
in history only reduced the rate of increase 
in both taxes and spending. Reducing infla- 
tion, interest rates, and unemployment by 
cutting taxes, budgets, and regulations is 
part of our dream of restoring accountabil- 
ity to government. 

Forcing Americans to accept the dictates 
of a swollen government in Washington in- 
stead of dealing with elected representa- 
tives in their city hall has to be one of the 
more serious mistakes of this century. City 
halls, county seats, and State legislatures are 
the very laboratories of democracy, and yet 
in past years we've closed our eyes to their 
findings. By removing the possibility of re- 
solving our problems where they occur, too 
many of us have turned our backs on the 
genius of our system. Too many of us have 
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stopped believing in our ability to govern 
ourselves. 

Through our program of block grants, 
we've returned much of the decisionmaking 
to State and local governments. And, again, 
it’s not enough. We’re going to return tax 
resources as well as responsibilities to the 
levels of government closest to the people. 
The American people have sent the hand- 
wringers in Washington a message. They 
believe in our program because they be- 
lieve in themselves. 

As Woodrow Wilson said, “America is not 
a mere body of traders. It is a body of free 
men and women. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom. It is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain, but we 
have a deep passion for the rights of man.” 
Well, we'll suffer no more delusions that 
these sentiments are found only in the mist 
off of the Potomac. It is the common bond 
of all who love freedom. In the words of 
Lech Walesa, “There will always be a glow 
within us.” 

You know, one of the nice things about 
this job is mail—the letters that come in. 
And I just happen to have brought one with 


me. [Laughter] I think maybe you might be 
a little inspired, as [ was, to hear this: 


“I am 81 years of age, born in Russia. 
Twice in my lifetime I had to run from 
the Communist regime. First in 1924 I 
left from Poltava, the Ukraine, and went 
to Cuba. Then again in 1961 I fled from 
Cuba and arrived in Miami, in the USA. 
During my life I have experienced so 
many disasters brought about by inflation 
that I want to share my experiences with 
you, and wish you victory and courage in 
your crusade. 

“I was present when in Russia 100 
rubles was printed as a coupon almost the 
size of a postal stamp because the paper 
was worth more than the money itself. I 
was present when in Germany to buy a 
loaf of bread you had to carry a bag of 
money on your shoulder. I was present 
when in Cuba the peso was on a par with 
the dollar. After Castro, however, you 
couldn’t exchange 20 pesos for 1 dollar. I 
was present when my parents were using 
100- and 500-ruble bills as wallpaper to 
decorate their new home in New York. I 
was present when all the world consid- 
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ered the dollar bill the greatest treasure, 
worth more than gold or diamonds. 

“Without saving and preserving the 
value of savings, this blessed country of 
plenty cannot exist, and thank God that 
we now have a government in Washing- 
ton who understands this.” 


On the outskirts of Gdansk in Poland this 
Christmas, there appeared a sign with let- 
ters 8 feet tall, plastered on a wall near the 
Lenin shipyards. It read, “Countrymen, 
save freedom.” Well, I think that’s what you 
sent us here to do. Thank you for all that 
you've done, but do even more. In this cele- 
bration tonight, renew your commitment. 
In this decade, our country calls not alone 
for our sacrifice but for our resolve. 

And in case you’ve wondered, Nancy and 
I are happy in our work. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 


10 p.m. in the International Ballroom of 
the Washington Hilton Hotel. 


Interview With the President 





Question-and-Answer Session With Jack 
Nelson, Richard T. Cooper, and George 
Skelton of the Los Angeles Times. 
January 20, 1982 





Views on the Administration 


Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, I'd like to 
start by asking you, you frequently have 
referred to the tremendous impact that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had in reshaping the 
country, and in your first year, you’ve made 
a tremendous impact in starting to reshape 
the country. And I wondered how you 
judge your impact in the first year and also 
what sort of legacy you hope to leave. 

The President. Well, I believe that we 
have started government on a different 
course, different than anything we’ve done 
in the last half century since Roosevelt 
began with the New Deal. And that is the 
recognition that there must be a limit to 
government size and power and that there 
has been a distortion of the relationship be- 
tween the various echelons of govern- 
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ment—Federal, State, and local. And I 
think that we have the most to do with yet, 
because the higher levels of government 
are reluctant to give up authority once they 
have it. 

History shows that no government has 
ever voluntarily reduced itself in size. So, in 
effect, you know, we’re part of government. 
We're trying to bring about that change. 
Now, this does not mean that we don’t rec- 
ognize government’s basic responsibilities, 
the things it is required to do. And with all 
of the criticism of national defense, one of 
the top priorities that is listed constitution- 
ally for the Federal Government is the de- 
fense of the Nation, the national security. 
That prime function has been one that has 
been sadly neglected in recent years. 

But I think the very fact that we were 
successful in getting the biggest single pack- 
age of budget reductions ever adopted, the 
single biggest package of tax reductions— 
and ongoing—that have ever been adopted, 
has set us on a course of trying to bring 
back the idea heralded by all our Founding 
Fathers, and reiterated so often by leaders 
in government. It’s that government must 
stay within its means. And we haven't 
achieved that yet. But by cutting the rate of 
growth in government more than in half or 
about in half, we’re trying to bring those 
two lines closer together—the line of the 
normal increase in revenues that comes 
from the tax structure, and the growth of 
the country and the economy and the 
normal increase in government spending, 
which would reflect the growth in the 
country. 

Today, you have to add to that inflation 
has been responsible, because government’s 
expenses go up, too, with inflation, just as 
the individual’s do. But this is why inflation 
is the thing we must turn around. 

Now, I know I’m getting very lengthy 
with this answer, but let me just add one 
thing. For years out on the mashed-potato 
circuit, long before I ever thought I'd be a 
part of government—never had any ambi- 
tion to be that—I called attention to the 
fact that years ago, the Democratic majority 
which prevailed in the Congress for most of 
this half century, almost all of it 

Mr. Nelson. And you were a Democrat 
once. 


The President. Yes—had adopted deliber- 
ately a policy of planned inflation. And they 
heralded it as the “New Economics;” that 
was their term. And they said’ that a little 
inflation was necessary to create prosperity. 
And they claimed that it could be con- 
trolled, that you could have a small percent- 
age that we could easily absorb, and growth 
would take care of it and people’s earnings 
would stay ahead of it. And I used to pro- 
claim in my mashed-potato appearances 
that it was like radioactivity, that it was 
cumulative. And you could not continue it 
without it one day getting out of control. 
And one day, it got out of control. 

Mr. Nelson. So, could you just sum up 
very quickly, though, what do you hope 
your legacy will be as President? 

The President. 1 hope my legacy will 
mean that we restore the balance between 
the levels of government, meaning that we 
restore to local and State government func- 
tions that are properly theirs and belong 
there, and restore to them the tax sources 
necessary to support them, which have 
been also usurped by the Federal Govern- 
ment; that we set a policy that I would 
hope could be legally imposed, barring an 
emergency such as war, that the Federal 
Government, like the various States, must 
live within its means. And a policy, before I 
leave, that we could begin, no matter how 
small, paying installments on the national 
debt as a signal to those who will follow, 
that the national debt is not something— 
that we will either default on, as all other 
governments in the past have done when it 
got unmanageable and too big—that we'd not 
default on and that it will not hang over, 
forever, succeeding generations. 


Federal Budget 


Mr. Skelton. Let me just interject there 
before I ask a question. Would you favor a 
constitutional convention to propose a bal- 
anced budget? 

The President. Well, constitutional con- 
ventions are kind of prescribed as a last 
resort, because then once it’s open, they 
could take up any number of things. I’ve 
always thought that the regular procedure 
that is prescribed first, of a constitutional 
amendment 
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Mr. Skelton. Would you like to see Con- 
gress pass a constitutional amendment? 

The President. There’s one thing, though, 
about a constitutional amendment just to 
balance the budget. There must also then 
be some limitation on the percentage of the 
people’s earnings or the gross national prod- 
uct that the government can take in taxes, 
because you can always balance your 
budget just by taking more money away 
from people. So, that wouldn’t help any. 

I remember once that Milton Friedman 
said that the problem is the cost of govern- 
ment, not just necessarily the deficit. And 
he said he would prefer—this was a tire 
when the budgets were approaching $400 
billion and so forth—he said he would 
prefer an unbalanced budget of $200 billion 
to a balanced budget of $400 billion, be- 
cause 400 would be taking more money 
from the people than it should. 

Mr. Skelton. 1 was going to ask you a 
question about the balanced budget. We 
took a poll, and it showed that three times 
as many people would rather have a bal- 
anced budget as increase defense spending 
or even income tax cuts. And you seem to 
be moving in a direction where your top 
priorities are a defense buildup and also tax 
cuts, and the balanced budget is not quite 
so high anymore on your priority list. And I 
wondered if you could explain why that is? 

The President. Well, George—and with- 
out appearing to be personally critical or 
anything of your profession—isn’t this per- 
haps a reflection of what is constantly 
thrown at the public, publicly, that—and all 
ef us are responsible. We all talk about the 
evils of deficit spending, and—just as I’ve 
finished talking here—we want to get back 
to where we stay within our means. 

But I also promised all during the cam- 
paign—and I don’t know who took that poll, 
who they talked to—but I remember—if 
you remember, I used to do Q&A an awful 
lot, and I remember when repeatedly the 
question would be asked, if the choice came 
down to restoring our military security or 
balancing the budget, which side would I 
come down on? And I said I would come 
down on the side of restoring our defenses, 
our national security. And inevitably, I 
never—in fact, I never gave that answer to 
an audience that I did not get enthusiastic 
applause. 
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Mr. Skelton. So you feel you have a man- 
date to do that. 

The President. But what I do think lately 
is when you start talking about all the cuts 
and everything, and then usually the mili- 
tary budget is treated as a swollen thing 
and out of proportion and so forth—actual- 
ly, it isn’t. We’re spending a smaller per- 
centage of the gross national product on 
national defense than we used to do years 
ago in what were considered normal times. 
But we're playing catch-up. We are restor- 
ing something that was allowed to diminish 
and deteriorate. 

I think that the people hear that, and the 
people have heard so much about that their 
troubles are due to the deficit—in part they 
are. It’s harder to explain that reducing the 
tax rates can result in even the government 
getting more money, that the tax cuts 
aren’t just simply to relieve an individual of 
tax burden. They are to restore a balance in 
government and private spending that will 
increase productivity, broaden the base of 
the economy, help provide the jobs for 
those people that are unemployed. And 
when that all happens, as it did in the Ken- 
nedy years, the government itself ended up 
getting more money. 

The people—we talk tax cuts. We should 
talk tax rate reductions. And it’s a difficult 
thing to explain to people, that those reduc- 
tions in rates for each individual are intend- 
ed to result in more people paying taxes 
and better earnings so that government will 
get a normal percentage increase, even 
though the individual is better off. 

Mr. Skelton. Do you see any circum- 
stances where you might want to delay or 
cancel these tax-rate cuts of last summer in 
order to balance the budget? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, I 
will tell you, I firmly believe—and I have 
the support of a number of economists on 
this—that had we not been forced to com- 
promise, had we been able to make these 
tax cuts—first of all, we asked for 30 per- 
cent, not 25, over the 3 years. We had to 
take that cut to get it. 

The second thing was we had asked for it 
to be retroactive to last January Ist so that 
the people would have been having a tax 
cut immediately—retroactively, in fact. And 
we then first had to compromise down to 
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July—last July 1st—and finally it ended up 
October Ist, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. So, in effect, the actual tax cut for 
1981 is only about 1% percent. Well, that’s 
not exactly a stimulant to the economy that 
we had in mind. 

Now, these people, these other econo- 
mists—and, as I say, I myself—believe that 
had we not had to compromise, very possi- 
bly we wouldn’t have had this recession. 
And if we had had, it would not be as 
severe as it is. 

So, rather than push it back or post- 


pone—no, the thing that I would yield to if 


it could practically be done would be to 
move it forward. And there have been pro- 
posals to do that. But politically it might be 
impossible, because if we once open that 
subject, that we know is what will happen. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Mr. Skelton. Let me jump in here with 
another impact-type question. When you 
ran against Carter and during the debate, 
you asked people to judge his impact on 
their lives, and you asked them to ask them- 


‘selves whether they were any better off 


now than when he first became elected. Do 
you think it’s now fair to ask people wheth- 
er they’re better off than when you became 
elected? And if not, when will it be fair? 

The Presidext. Yes, but I was asking at 
the end of 4 years. 

Mr. Skelton. Okay, 4 years from now 

The President. Now they’re comparing 
me to 1 year ago—and with a recession. | 
think by actual figures I could prove that 
they are better off. 

First of all, the interest rates are over five 
points lower than they were when I took 
office. The inflation rate is down to single 
digit, when it was almost 14 when I took 
office. Their rate of taxation is now lower 
than it was when I took office. 

So, I would suggest that if the people ac- 
tually looked at the figures—but I think in a 
recession it’s easy to find people out there 
who say, “No, I’m not,” and particularly if 
you ask around Washington, because we 
have drastically reduced the size of govern- 
ment. There are fewer government em- 
ployees—{inaudible} 
he hasn't found another job, would say, “No, 
I’m not as well off as I was a year ago.” 


and one of them, if 


Federal Deficit 


Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, in your first 
year you had extraordinary success in cut- 
ting the rate of growth in Federal spending. 
The deficit projections are still mushroom- 
ing nonetheless, probably, primarily be- 
cause the basic entitkement programs have 
not been changed very much. Would you 
favor, to hold down the deficits, beginning 
to cut into those entitlement programs, 
social security and such, or perhaps go to 
the excise taxes on gasoline and cigarettes? 

The President. Well, social security, of 
course, is now in the hands of a commis- 
sion—and that was something else, again, 
that I'd always spoke of during the cam- 
paign, and then thought maybe we were 
going to be able to get something done 
without going that route. But we’re going 
back to it. So, I except that and take the 
others. They have to be looked at. And it 
isn’t a case as—when you say cut down, 
immediately the impression is given to 
anyone who’s dependent on government 
that they’re now going to have less than 
they had before. 

I think that there are great improve- 
ments that can be made with regard to eli- 
gibility and ensuring that those who are 
getting entitlements are truly in need of 
them and justified in getting them. There 
are corrections that can be made, such as 
our own Inspector General’s finding out in 
the last 6 months that 8,500—and this is not 
the final check, this was just on a first 
check, partial check—that 8,500 social secu- 
rity recipients have been receiving checks 
for an average of 7 years, that they've been 
dead that long. 


Unemployment 


Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, one of the 
measures that you supported last year in 
budget-cutting was the elimination of 13 
extra weeks of jobless compensation. With 
the unemployment rate now at 8.9 per- 
cent—and some predictions it'll go higher— 
do you see any chance that you might sup- 
port a move to restore that extra 13 weeks? 

The President. Well, this is one that I just 
don’t think I could give you an answer on 
this, because we haven't discussed that. That 
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is, there’s been no discussion of this, and I 
haven’t seen the facts or figures on that. 

Mr. Nelson. Also, on the unemployment 
picture you were asked, I think, at the press 
conference about what did you plan to do 
about the 17-percent rate among blacks, 
and you pointed to the local newspaper and 
said you’d made it a point to count the 
number of pages in the want ads, 24 pages. 
And then you said that you needed to get 
more qualified people to apply for those 
jobs, and you would do what you could to 
see that there were more qualified people. 
Do you have a specific program in mind? 

The President. Well, we have been work- 
ing with this national task force that we 
have on voluntarism, and they have been 
discussing some plans that employ a combi- 
nation of government and private for this. 

Now, there are a number of programs 
that are going forward. For example, in five 
States, started by the governments—which 
ought to restore some people’s faith that 
our turning back of things to the State gov- 
ernments is not—in these five States they 
have started programs, not statewide, but in 
several important, key cities as an experi- 
ment—and a very successful one so far—in 
which the private sector is involved in 
taking the least-likely-to-succeed seniors in 
high school into job-training programs. 
They don’t go for the best—they don’t 
those they figure—but they found some 
actual statistics of the percentage of high 
school students that were—you could really 
conceive that they were going to have trou- 
ble when they got out and they probably 
were not going to go on to any additional 
education in college or anything. And 60 
percent of them wind up within 2 years on 
welfare. So, they started this experiment, 
and it has been, I think it’s something like 
up in the 90 percent of salvage of these 
students who were judged by their asso- 
ciates and their teachers and so forth to be 
the least likely to make it. 

Now, there are things like this going on 
all over the country to—— 

Mr. Nelson. But you don’t have a specific 
government program in mind at the time 
to do anything? 

The President. Well, only to the extent 
of—as I say, right now the government is 
working with the private sector on some 
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programs of this type. And it’s a little pre- 
mature for me now to say what they’re 
doing or how they’re succeeding. 

Mr. Skelton. You're going to comment on 
this in your State of the Union? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Skelton. Will this be in your State of 
the Union? 

The President. | don’t know whether that 
specific subject, but there will be some 
others. 


National Security Adviser 

Mr. Nelson. On another matter, in bring- 
ing Bill Clark here as your Assistant for Na- 
tional Security you brought a longtime asso- 
ciate and close friend who, other White 
House officials say, will have enormous in- 
fluence beyond this area of national secu- 
rity, both because of this rapport with you 
and because he knows so many other 
people in the administration. Can you com- 
ment on that? And do you see the so-called 
troika that people say runs the White House 
will now be transformed into a quartet? 

The President. No, there’s no change in 
that. The team is working very well. And I 
think that you'll find that the job that Bill 
Clark has, that is a round-the-clock job, and 
he is working very well in that position. 
That’s what it will be. 

Now, we had always planned—well, not 
always, but I mean recently planned having 
started on one system before there was 
ever any thought of a change of personnel, 
we were looking toward a more direct 
access on the foreign policy matter. We 
found that what we had, the system we 
were working with was more cumbersome 
than it had to be. So, that change is already 
taking place. 

Mr. Nelson. But he obviously discusses 
matters other than national security with 
you, doesn’t he? Or will he, since he knows 
you so well and 

The President. With the state of the 
world today, I could tell you honestly, every 
conversation he and I have had has been on 
national security. 


National Defense and Arms Reduction 


Mr. Skelton. Speaking of the state of the 
world, some people in the Pentagon are 
worried that after a year or two, because of 
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the realities and pragmatism of economics 
and politics, that your commitment to a de- 
fense buildup may slack off and that you 
won't be able to carry through with the big 
defense spending that you’re now planning 
to. How committed are you to carrying 
forth with a 

The President. 
to— 

Mr. Skelton. ——600-ship Navy and the 
B-1—— 

The President. 1 don’t think that the 
people—I think they sense it; they did all 
during the campaign—that we’re not where 
we should be with regard to our ability and 


No, I am committed 


security, and we’re not. That “window of 


vulnerability” term that we used, that 
exists. But I am optimistic that there can 
come a day when we can slack off, if we’re 
successful, in what I believe goes along with 
this. And that is true, legitimate, verifiable 
arms reductions of our adversaries, such as 
the Soviet Union. 

Now, up till now, my criticism of the ne- 
gotiations that have been held, such as the 
SALT talks, my criticism was that on one 
side of the table sat the Soviet Union in the 
midst of an enormous—the greatest that 
man has ever seen—in the buildup of their 
military. And they were seeing us across the 
table in these recent years, unilaterally dis- 
arming, which meant that all we could do 
to them was ask them, “Why don’t you do 
it, too?” They didn’t have to give up any- 
thing. And we were already giving it up 
voluntarily. 

Now, as we go forward with our program, 
the Soviet Union realizes they’re no longer 
‘going to have that free ride. And I believe 
since they have strained their economy to 
the limit, they are not really able to ade- 
quately provide their people with consumer 
goods and food, because everything is de- 
voted to the military buildup. So, strained 
to the limit as they are and suddenly faced 
with the prospect of maybe trying to have 
to match the great industrial capacity of the 
United States now turning to a military 
buildup, that we can get legitimate reduc- 
tions in arms. 

Mr. Skelton. Do you think that’s likely in 
the next 3 or 4 years, in your term? 

The President. Well, I think it’s going to 
take a while to build up, but we've started 


in Geneva with the intermediate-range mis- 
sile program. 

Now, if we had not gone forward with a 
program of promising missiles and cruise 
missiles to our NATO allies to match the 
SS-20’s and -4’s and -5’s that the Soviet has 
based, targeted on Europe, they could wipe 
Europe out. And there’s nothing to deter 
them. But now, faced with our buildup in 
which we will put a deterrent force in 
Europe aimed at their cities, they’re willing 
to sit down in Geneva and have a meeting 
with us on this. 

Where would we be in those kind of talks 
if we were sitting there with no plan of a 
deterrent force at all. and simply asking 
them to give up their SS-20’s? 

Mr. Skelton. What you're saying is you’re 
going full speed ahead on the arms buildup, 
at least until we get a verifiable arms con- 
trol pact. 

The President. Yes, until things can devel- 
op that we can—in other words, I am very 
willing to talk arms reduction. And I have, 
again, promised that during the campaign: 
legitimate arms reduction. 

But let me tell you what—out of the 
SALT talks, to illustrate what I was talking 
about. I have been given figures that if the 
SALT II treaty had been ratified, it would 
have permitted the Soviet Union to add to 
its arsenal nuclear explosive power equal to 
what we dropped on Hiroshima every 11 
minutes for the life of the SALT II treaty. 
Now, how do you call that strategic arms 
limitation? 


Draft Registration 


Mr. Skelton. On a corollary issue, do you 
see any circumstances where you might ap- 
prove of a peacetime draft, reassess your 
opposition 

The President. No. 

Mr. Skelton. 
allies? 

The President. My change of mind on the 
registration was only because I had accept- 
ed, as most people did, even when the head 
of the Selective Service himself testified in 
1980 that that rather costly operation would 
only shorten mobilization time by a few 
days. Well, it just wasn’t cost-effective. 
However, I have now since—and greater 
study has been made and the information 


that could please the 
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has been brought to me that, no, we can 
shorten mobilization by as much as 45 days. 


Well, that makes it cost-effective. And so, 


I’ve said, “Okay. I'll continue the registra- 
tion.” 

The peacetime draft—we have now seen 
an upgrading in the type of personnel en- 
listing, an increase in the numbers, an in- 
crease in the numbers who have reenlisted. 
There’s an entirely different spirit in the 
armed services, and I believe that the vol- 
untary military, which has been traditional 
in our country, other than in wartime, will 
work. 

If there were anything at all—you said 
“could anything make it peacetime”’—I 
would have to hark back to the days pre- 
ceding World War II, and there for the first 
time we instituted a peacetime draft. But 
the rest of the world was at war; the whole 
world was going up in flames. And so, hypo- 
thetically you’d have to say there could be a 
situation where you thought the risk was so 
imminent that you might do this. But I 
don’t see that risk as imminent now, and I 
am philosophically opposed and practically 
opposed to the peacetime draft. 

Soviet Military Power 

Mr. Nelson. But are you concerned 
though that there’s sort of a growing move- 
ment in the United States of people who 
don’t seem to take seriously the warning 
that you’ve given about the Soviet buildup 
and who don’t think that we should be pre- 
paring for the possibility of a nuclear war? 
And what can you do to convince the 
American people that you’re right about 
that? 

The President. We tried one thing. We 
put out that booklet, that pamphlet 

Mr. Nelson. But there are a lot of skep- 
tics about that booklet, aren’t there? 

The President. Well, yes, and a great 
many of those skeptics are people that I 
think could be described as “figures don’t 
lie, but liars figure.” I think the skeptics are 
wrong, and I think they’re doing a disserv- 
ice to the country and to the people of this 
country, because our situation is dangerous. 


Mr. Nelson. \s it more dangerous now, do 
you think, than in recent years? I mean, in 
the past year or so has the world situation 
changed so much that it’s more dangerous? 
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The President. Well, our own deteriora- 
tion had continued right on down to when 
we took office and then started to reverse 
it. We’ve now put into operation the first 
realistic buildup of forces and _ strategic 
forces in over 20 years. 


David A. Stockman 


Mr. Nelson. May | ask you a question on 
another subject? David Stockman, your 
Budget Director, is a very important figure 
in your economic program in the first year. 
Of course, he offered his resignation after 
the article in the Atlantic Monthly criticiz- 
ing your program came out. A lot of Repub- 
licans—not just Democrats but Republi- 
cans—have said he’s lost his credibility on 
Capitol Hill. In view of that, do you expect 
him to continue as Budget Director 
throughout your term? 

The President. Yes, because I think that 
in that Atlantic Monthly story he was the 
victim, not the villain, and 

Mr. Nelson. But he still lost credibility 
though. 

The President. The funny thing is, no. 
Recently, in the last efforts up on the Hill 
there on the thing of getting the continu- 
ation that we wanted for covering these 
months and so forth, he was the man with 
the figures and the man that certainly our 
side was relying on. And I had any number 
of them come down and say that they 
would have been lost without him. 

Mr. Nelson. Is he going to resume deal- 
ing with Democrats, because he has not 
been doing that since the article came out, 
according to Congressman Jim Jones, the 
chairman of the House Budget Committee. 

The President. Well, maybe he was speak- 
ing from a partisan standard. I would not 
have seen where there was much of a need 
lately. He will be involved now as we go 
forward with the—as we present the 1983 
budget. 

Mr. Nelson. Don’t you think that the 
Democrats are waiting in ambush for him 
when he comes on Capitol Hill next time, 
with the information from the Atlantic 
Monthly article? 

The President. | think that they’re laying 
and waiting ambush for me. [Laughter] 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Stock- 
man said that it’s not uncommon for him, 
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when he’s preparing our budget, not to be 
talking to Democrats. 
Environmental Issues 

Mr. Skelton. I’ve got to ask you an envi- 
ronment question. When you became Gov- 
ernor of California, people were very con- 
cerned about your environmental positions. 
So, the first thing you did was appoint as 
your resources secretary, Livermore, who 
had great environmental credentials from 
the Sierra Club president, and he gave you 
environmental credentials. You did just the 
opposite here, it seems in many people’s 
view. You appointed a guy Interior Secre- 
tary who is perceived to be the extremist 
on the developmental side. And I’m won- 
dering, do you have second thoughts about 
maybe the way the environmental issues 
were handled? Should it have been handled 
more delicately? 

The President. No, all. 


not at And, 


George, let me remind you of something. I 
fancy myself an environmentalist. 

Mr. Skelton. But a lot of people don’t 
fancy Watt as that. 

The President. 1 know, except that I can 


remember when a man from the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency came to 
Sacramento to make a spech toward the 
end of my terms there and said that Califor- 
nia was ahead of the National Government 
in what it had done. 

Mr. Skelton. That’s why I’m wondering 
whether you might have second thoughts 
about what you’ve done here. 

The President. No, let me point some- 
thing out. The highway commission, before 
I became Governor, as you know was kind 
of a bulldozer. It was considered to be 
autonomous, and no one could control it. 
And if you remember, there were always 
battles going on in the State because if they 
decided this is where the highway’s going 
to go, they didn’t care whether it went 
through a grove of redwoods. 

Do you remember Pat Brown once 
saying, when it was going to go through a 
grove of redwoods, “Well, we'll plant some 
more”? And the people were very—well, 
one of the first things I did when I got in 
was make a change in the highway commis- 
sion and dictated that if a slight curve was 
necessary to preserve an historical monu- 
ment or something unique, like a grove of 


trees or a beauty spot or something, they'd 
make the slight curve. And the result was 
that California won in 9 out of 13 national 
awards for highway building that preserved 
the environment and historical artifacts and 
so forth. 

Mr. Skelton. How about all that offshore 
drilling that your administration has to do 
now? 

The President. We were the ones who 
stopped the offshore drilling until we were 
satisfied after the oil spill—and the oil spill 
was Federal, not State. And, George, the 
head of the oil company told me afterward, 
he was not—he had risen to his point from 
the commercial end of it, not from the en- 
gineering end—and he said what he had 
learned in that whole thing was that had 
they been drilling outside the limit, under 
the State regulations instead of the Federal, 
there’d never have been a blowout. 

Mr. Skelton. You don’t think Watt’s a po- 
litical liability then. 

The President. What? 

Mr. Skelton. Do you think Watt’s a politi- 
cal liability? 

The President. No, because—and I 
wonder why everyone—I saw—again, that 
was—was it “60 Minutes” or someone did 
the thing on Watt and the million petitions 
that the Sierra Club got, asking for his resig- 
nation. Why hasn’t anyone mentioned that 
in response to that, a petition of over 7 
million signatures was brought in wanting 
him retained? 

I think that what happened, and what 
happened in our own State was—and I was 
seeing it happen—that the environmental 
movement—there hadn’t been such a thing 
before our administration. It started during 
my terms as Governor. I don’t say I started 
it—it started. But it got out of control. And 
we had environmental extremism that was 
going beyond all bounds of reason. And I 
felt that way then, and I feel that way now. 
And I think that Jim Watt—he’s not going 
to destroy the environment, but he is going 
to restore some common sense. 


Views on the Presidency 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, Larry’s 
waving us out of here, so may I ask you one 
very quick question and make it a couple of 
parts? One, did the assassination attempt in 
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any way sort of change your outlook on the 
Presidency and what you, you know, on 
how you're proceeding in your job, how you 
look toward the future? And most of your 
aides say you really enjoy the job here. Do 
you really enjoy the job—— 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. and do you miss the 
California weather very much? 

The President. Oh, well, | think anyone 
from California is kind of perpetually home- 
sick. I am, and particularly because Califor- 
nia means to me that ranch, which I love 
very much, and that kind of life and all. 

But, yes, I enjoy it. I have talked for so 
many years without ever thinking that I 
would ever do anything except—when I say 
talk, make speeches; you know, I’ve always 
described it that in Hollywood, if you 
didn’t sing or dance, you ended up as an 
after-dinner speaker—about the things that 
I felt should be corrected. And it was the 
same thing I discovered as Governor, that 
the satisfaction in being able—instead of 
just talking—to cope with them and try to 
get things changed—yes, I like very much. 

Mr. Nelson. So, we can expect you to be 
running for reelection in 1984? 

The President. Well, I've always said the 
people tell you that, whether you 

Mr. Skelton. So the people tell you you 
should run? 

Mr. Nelson. Will you talk about how the 
assassination attempt really changed any 
way you look at life or the way you ap- 
proached your job or the way you feel 
about things? 

The President. Well, | think you’re more 
aware, and I’m also very aware that the 
Lord certainly was watching out for me on 
that day. And I guess—from now on my 
time is His time. 

Mr. Cooper. Give you some sense of re- 
doubling your efforts? 

Mr. Nelson. Yeah, does it give you some 
sense of redoubling your efforts to do what 
you're trying to do as President, or is 
that 

The President. Well, yes. As I say, I think 
that He has the first claim on my time from 
now on. 

You were going to ask a question, I 
thought. 
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The Soviet Union 


Mr. Cooper. | was just going to follow up 
and ask one there. I also was really wonder- 
ing—if we’ve got half a second—to ask you 
about—you were talking about the danger 
that the country is in and the threat of 
nuclear war. What’s your personal view of 
the intentions of the Soviet Union? Do you 
think, as some people do, that they’re pri- 
marily a sort of a defensive, fearful country, 
looking in Afghanistan and Poland for buff- 
ers, or do you think they still have an appe- 
tite for other peoples’ territory? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a 
combination of both. At least they talk a 
great deal about their fear that the world is 
going to close in on them, but the other, 
you can’t deny that the Marxian theory and 
Lenin’s theory and every Soviet leader 
since has at some time or other publicly 
reaffirmed his dedication to this—and that 
is that Marxism, the theory, can only suc- 
ceed when the entire world has become 
Communist. 

Mr. Cooper. So is it a little naive, per- 
haps, to think that if we just reassure them, 
placate them, that they will moderate 
their-—— 

The President. That’s it. They’ve got to, 
and maybe the failures of their own system, 
which make them dependent on the rest of 
us for help—as they are—maybe this will 
help them see the fallacy of this. But this is 
why I mean it’s a combination not only of 
fear; it’s not just defense. They believe 
that—that religion of theirs, which is Marx- 
ist-Leninism, requires them to support 
world revolution and bring about the one- 
world Communist state. And they’ve never 
denied that. 

Mr. Cooper. And we have to, you feel, 
have to contain that, have to stop that, not 
just in places like Poland but in Africa—— 

The President. Yes, because I think 
they’ve proven that their system is not one 
of increased freedom. It’s one of increased 
dictation. Can anyone say that the Tsar was 
any more repressive on the Soviet people 
than this regime is? Did the aristocracy in 
the old days, did they have any different 
elevation of luxury over the peasantry than 
the hierarchy has over the average Soviet 
citizen, the so-called masses, today? Beach 
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homes on the Black Sea, private jets, heli- 
copters, country homes outside, special 
stores where only they can purchase the 
certain special kind of goods—they’ve cre- 
ated an aristocracy. What’s ever happened 
to that equality of man that they teach? 

Messrs. Nelson, Cooper, and Skelton. 

Thank you very much. 
Unemployment 

The President. Incidentally, since it’s 
almost time that you'll be hearing it 
anyway—why didn’t you, in your interview, 
ask about yesterday’s press conference and 
the fuss about the number of unemployed 
in ’80 and ’81? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, we'll ask about it. What 
about it? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I was right. 

Mr. Nelson. You were right? 

The President. In fact—and the others 
were right. But the others compare the 
number of unemployed in December 1980 
and December 1981. But the figures that 
are normally taken are the average for the 


year. And in 1981 the average number of 


people employed for the year was 
1,048,000! more than it was in 1980, and 
the Department of Labor will confirm that. 

Mr. Nelson. What about the other figures 
on the last 6 months of the Carter adminis- 
tration on the inflation rise? You said it was 
a steadily increasing rate, and the figures 
show that it actually went down from 7.8 
percent in July to—— 

Mr. Skelton. Unemployment figures. 

The President. No, you're talking about 
unemployment. 

Mr. Nelson. Sorry—unemployment fig- 
ures went down to 7.4 percent. 

The President. The only thing that I can 
figure that might have happened there— 
and that wasn’t very much of a down— 
you'll remember that there was a great— 
during the campaign—the great layoffs 
began in the steel industry and the auto- 
mobile industry and so forth. It could have 
been in that latter part, that then as they 
started for the new models that people that 
were on layoff, there were actually more 
indeterminate layoffs in the automobile in- 
dustry in 80 than there were in ’81 or than 


1White House 
figure is 1,043,000. 


correction: The correct 
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there are now even. But that could have 
been the revving up for the new models 
and so forth, some things of that kind, that 
contributed to that. 

‘Mr. Nelson. But if you look at the figures, 
you didn’t inherit what was an escalating 
unemployment rate if you look at the em- 
ployment figures 

Mr. Speakes. Basically flat. 

Mr. Nelson. Basically flat, right. 

The President. Yeah, basically fiat. Yeah. 

Mr. Nelson. Well, thank you very much, 
sir. 


Note: The interview began at 10:40 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
transcript of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
21. 


Department of Justice 


Nomination of Francis M. Mullen, Jr., To Be 
Administrator of Drug Enforcement. 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis M. Mullen, Jr., to 
be Administrator of Drug Enforcement, De- 


partment of Justice. He would succeed 
Peter Bensinger. 

Since 1962 Mr. Mullen has been with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He was as- 
signed to the Bureau’s Los Angeles office in 
1963-69. He was with the Administrative 
Services Division in Washington in 1969-72; 
the Planning and Inspection Division in 
1972; and was Assistant Special Agent-in- 
Charge in Denver, Colo., in 1973-75. Later, 
in 1975-76, he was Special Agent-in-Charge 
in Tampa, Fla.; Special Agent-in-Charge in 
New Orleans, La., in 1976-78; Inspector 
and Deputy Assistant Director, Organized 
Crime & White Collar Crime, in 1978-79; 
Assistant Director, Criminal Investigative 
Division, 1979-80; and since 1980 Mr. 
Mullen has been Executive Assistant Direc- 
tor, Investigations. He has also been serving 
as Acting Administrator of Drug Enforce- 
ment since June 1981. 

Mr. Mullen graduated from Central Con- 
necticut State College (B.S., 1962) and 
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served in the United States Air Force in 
1953-57. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Vienna, Va. He was born 
December 14, 1934, in New London, Conn. 


National Consumers’ Week 


Proclamation 4892. 





January 21, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


An informed and educated consumer is 
vital to the longterm healthy growth of our 
economic system. Consumer education can 
help us make decisions that are right for 
ourselves and right for our economy. It 
helps motivate young people to formulate 
more realistic, attainable standards for a 
higher quality of life. It helps adults solve 
problems and make decisions in our increas- 
ingly complex financial world. And because 
consumer education promotes responsible 
consumer behavior and customer satisfac- 
tion, it is beneficial for consumers, business 
and government. 

The American enterprise system has 
given us the greatest and most diverse out- 
pouring of goods and services of any econo- 
my in history. We are the most prosperous 
nation in the world with unequaled oppor- 
tunities for individuals to enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. Honest transactions in a free 
market between buyers and sellers are at 
the core of individual, community, and na- 
tional economic growth. 

In the final analysis, an effective and effi- 
cient system of commerce depends on an 
informed and educated public. Consumer 
dollars shape the marketplace with an ex- 
penditure of roughly two-thirds of the gross 
national product—almost twice that of gov- 
ernment and business combined. The 
strength of this consumer purchasing power 
carries with it a responsibility that each citi- 
zen wisely decide which economic re- 
sources are to be saved and which are to be 
spent where. 

There is a proper role for government 
involvement in the marketplace. For exam- 
ple, it is the responsibility of government to 
insure that our food and drug supplies are 
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safe and that defrauders are brought to jus- 
tice. Too much government regulation, 
however, simply adds to the costs to busi- 
ness and consumers alike without commen- 
surate benefits. We are striving to correct 
excesses, at the same time recognizing that 
informed and educated consumers are our 
best hope for prosperity, efficiency, and in- 
tegrity in the marketplace. 

As we enter 4 new era of greater eco- 
nomic freedom, I urge schools, community 
organizations, the media, labor unions and 
businesses to develop programs and infor- 
mation so that consumer and economic edu- 
cation and information will be readily avail- 
able to all. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning April 
25, 1982, as National Consumers’ Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:34 a.m., January 22, 1982| 


Commission on Fiscal Accountability of 
the Nation’s Energy Resources 





Remarks on Receiving the Commission’s 
Final Report. January 21, 1982 





Mr. Harper. Mr. President, we are here 
this morning to present the findings of your 
Commission of Fiscal Accountability of the 
Nation’s Energy Resources that was estab- 
lished last July to investigate allegations of 
fraud in the payment of oil royalties and 
theft of oil from government and Indian 
lands. The Commission has now published 
its findings and recommendations, and Sec- 
retary Watt has already begun to follow up 
on some of the recommendations made by 
this Commission. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of fraud 
and waste that we can stop by investigating 
problems that now exist and installing im- 
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proved management systems that ‘will pre- 
vent fraud and waste in the future. 

I'd now like to introduce Dr. David Lin- 
owes, who chaired the Commission, and 
he'll give you some of the highlights of his 
report. 

Dr. Linowes. Mr. President, first I want 
to thank you for permitting us to crowd 
into your already crowded day. But after 6 
months of intensive investigations, the 
Commission had to conclude that the finan- 
cial management of the Nation’s energy re- 
sources had failed to do its job. As a result, 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
lost each year. We found that royalty collec- 
tions actually are on an honor system. The 
companies tell us what they take from our 
wells. They tell us what the value is. We 
have no means of independently verifying 
those quantities. There are no internal con- 
trols. Only a handful of audits have ever 
been conducted. And site security is defi- 
cient. We found tha’ theft was quite 
common throughout the country. And what 
very much disturbed us as a Commission 
was that these and many other deficiencies 
were going on for 20 years; nothing had 
been done about it that was effective. 

Well, to correct this state of affairs we 
made 60 recommendations, and they cover 
a very broad spectrum, of course. But they, 
I think, do come to grips with the essence« 
of the problem. For example, we urge that 


there be criminal penalties for purchase of 


stolen oil and gas. We don’t have that now. 
We recommend that there be cooperative 
arrangements with the Indian tribes in 
States, so they can help to monitor the lease 
sites and share in the auditing. We feel 
quite strongly that royalty management 
should be moved out of the present prestig- 
ious, scientifically oriented Geological 
Survey and set up in its own high-level 
office. 

In short, we’re convinced as a Commis- 
sion that this report here does provide a 
blueprint for effective financial manage- 
ment of our Nation’s energy resources. | 
think I might add—on behalf of all of the 
Commissioners, I’m sure—that participating 
in this work has been a very challenging 
opportunity for us to serve our Nation and 
participate with you, join you in your attack 
on waste, fraud, and inefficiency in the 


Federal Government. As private citizens, 
we appreciate the opportunity. 

The President. Well, Dr. Linowes, I know 
I'm speaking for Secretary Watt when I 
say—and I guess for all of the American 
people—there’s no way to thank you and 
the members of the Commission here for 
what you've done. It’s unconscionable that 
this could have been going on all these 
years. And now to have this report and to 
know that all of you served as citizens here, 
doing your duty for the country, I’m deeply 
grateful to you. And I know that the Secre- 
tary will follow through. And with this as a 
guideline, we will follow the recommenda- 
tions that you have brought to us and cor- 
rect this problem. And again, thank you. 

Secretary Watt. Mr. President, in an 
effort to get ahead of your instructions, 
knowing that you had pushed to take all the 
actions necessary to save the taxpayers this 
two, three, four, 600 million dollar loss each 
year, we started implementing these rec- 
ommendations last week. There are 60 rec- 
ommendations. Every one of the recom- 
mendations has been accepted; most of 
them have already been implemented. A 
few of them require legislative remedies. 
We will present a package to the Congress 
within a week or two of their meeting and 
ask for expeditious, quick work of Congress 
so that we can create the penalties that this 
Commission has recommended. 

They have recommended, as Dr. Linowes 
said, that we pull out of the United States 
Geological Survey the inspection group. We 
have done that as of January 19th, and we 
have created a Minerals Management Serv 
ice that is now in effect. And we think that 
we have already started stemming the loss 
of funds—the unbelievable loss of funds to 
the taxpayers—that has been going on for 
these many years. And within the next 
weeks, we will have really cut that flow off 
and saved the taxpayers these monies. 

It’s a tremendous example, unfortunately, 
of how the Department of the Interior has 
mismanaged a multi-million dollar problem 
for 20-plus years. And with the help of this 
Commission, an outstanding group of na- 
tionally recognized citizens, we have adopt- 
ed every one of their recommendations. 
Not many government reports get acted on 
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like that. 
around. 

The President. Yes, 1 know. Most people 
are cynical and think reports like this go on 
a shelf someplace. Well, Jim, and all of you, 
I just have to say there are some days in 
this job that are better than others, and this 
is one of those better days. Thank you all. 

Incidently, you gentlemen will be meet- 
ing in the Press Room, I understand, for 
questions and answers that any of you may 
have. What is the time schedule on that? 

Mr. Harper. Right after the completion 
of our meeting with you, Mr. President. 

The President. Right after you all [refer- 
ring to members of the press] get over 
there. [Laughter] 

Reporter. Will you be coming out too, 
Mr. President? 

The President. They've got me booked 
for something else, but as you heard, I have 
just received the report. I have not yet read 
this book. But these are the gentlemen that 
would be able to answer the questions 
anyway. 


This one hasn’t been sitting 


Note: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. in 
Edwin L. Harper is 


the Oval Office. 
Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and Chairman of the 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency. 


Cuban and Haitian Entrants 





Executive Order 12341. January 21, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 501 of the Refugee Education As- 
sistance Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 1522 note) 
and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, and to reassign some responsi- 
bilities for providing assistance to Cuban 
and Haitian entrants, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. The functions vested in the 
President by Sections 501 (a) and (b) of the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980, 
hereinafter referred to as the Act (8 U.S.C. 
1522 note), are delegated to the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services. 
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Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall ensure 
that actions are taken to provide such assist- 
ance to Cuban and Haitian entrants as pro- 
vided for by Section 501(c) of the Act. To 
that end, the functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 501(c) of the Act are dele- 
gated to the Attorney General. 


Sec. 3. All actions taken pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12251 shall continue in 
effect until superseded by actions under 
this Order. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12251 of No- 
vember 15, 1980, is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 21, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:35 a.m., January 22, 1982 | 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 22. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. January 22, 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $1,758.3 million, six revisions to exist- 
ing deferrals increasing the amount de- 
ferred by $191.3 million, and five revisions 
to existing deferrals which do not affect the 
amounts deferred. 


The new deferrals involve International 
Security Assistance programs, Department 
of Transportation research and special pro- 
grams, and the President’s Commission for 
the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine. 
The revisions to existing deferrals affect Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Programs 
as well as programs in the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Health 
and Human Services, State, and Transpor- 





tation. The details of the deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 22, 1982. 


Note: The attachments detailing the deferrals 
will be printed in the Federal Register. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Recess Appointment of Three Members of 
the Board of Directors. January 22, 1982 





The President has granted recess appoint- 
ments to the following individuals as mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation: 


Harold R. Demoss, Jr., of Houston, Tex., a part- 
ner with the law firm of Bracewell & Patter- 
son. He was born December 30, 1930. He suc- 
ceeds Steven L. Engelberg. 

Clarence V. McKee, of Washington, D.C., counsel 
with the law firm of Smith & Pepper. He was 
born November 16, 1942. He succeeds Hillary 
D. Rodham. 

Annie Laurie Slaughter, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
was director of volunteers, acting administra- 
tive assistant, and director of operations, Annie 
Malone Children’s Home, from 1979 until May 
1981. She succeeds Cecelia D. Esquer. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 16 

The President met at the White House 
with Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Touchdown Club awards dinner at the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


January 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


Administration of Ronald Reagan, 1982 


—members of the White House staff; 

—John Erickson, national chairman, Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes; 

—Mike Mansfield, U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan; 

—Shintaro Abe, Minister of International 
Trade and Industry of Japan. 


January 19 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


January 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Charles Z. Wick, Robert Gray, and 
Charles Hagel, who presented the 
President with his copy of the Satellite 
Inaugural Balls Book on behalf of the 
1981 Presidential Inaugural Commit- 
tee; 

—John Walsh, director of Project HOPE’s 
pharmaceutical drug relief program for 
Poland, who is leaving today for Poland 
with a team of physicians, nurses, and 
technicians; 

a group of administration officials for a 
meeting on the economic recovery pro- 
gram, including details of the budget 
and the State of the Union message. 

William P. Clark, Deputy Secretary of 

State and National Security Adviser to the 
President, announced the President’s ap- 
pointment of Robert C. McFarlane as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 


January 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. 
Regan, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., and 
a bipartisan group of local elected offi- 
cials to discuss urban affairs, including 
Federal, State, and local efforts regard- 
ing urban redevelopment and the en- 
terprise zone concept and tax incen- 
tives for revitalizing blighted and dis- 
tressed areas; 

—the National Security Council. 
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The White House announced that the 
President and Mrs. Reagan will travel to 
Barbados for the Easter holiday. During 
their stay, the President will meet with 
Prime Minister Tom Adams. He is also ex- 
pected to meet with leaders of other East 
Caribbean countries. The visit is the result 
of a longstanding invitation from their good 
friend, Claudette Colbert, who resides on 
the island. 


January 22 
The President met at the White House 
with 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senators Jesse Helms of North Carolina 
and Thomas F. Eagleton of Missouri, 
and Representative Charles F. Dough- 
erty of Pennsylvania, members of the 
Congressional Pro-Life Caucus; 
—a group of leaders of pro-life organiza- 
tions to discuss the abortion issue; 
—Franklyn C. (Lyn) Nofziger, who has 
resigned as Assistant to the President 
for Political Affairs, for a farewell visit. 
The President announced his intention to 
designate James Eugene Barnett, Jr., as 
Vice Chairman of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board. 
The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue 


Released January 18 


Announcement: 

Nomination of ‘Eugene G. Liss to be United 
States Marshal for the District of New 
Jersey 


Fact sheet: 

Proposed legislation to deny tax-exempt 
status to private, nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations with racially discriminatory poli- 
cies 


Released January 20 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Reagan Administration Ex- 
ecutive Forum 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Carlos C. Cruz to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Florida 


Announcement: 

Personnel appointments to the National Se- 
curity Council staff by William P. Clark, 
Deputy Secretary of State and National Se- 
curity Adviser to the President—Thomas C. 
Reed as defense consultant, Clare Booth 
Luce as intelligence consultant, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., as policy planning consultant, 
Jeremiah O’Leary as special assistant to Mr. 
Clark, and Richard C. Morris as special as- 
sistant in the office of the National Security 
Adviser 





Checklist—Continued 
Released January 21 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the Commis- 
sion on Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s 
Energy Resources—by David F. Linowes, 
Chairman of the Commission, and Secretary 
of the Interior James G. Watt 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the 
President to discuss urban affairs—by 
Mayors Margaret Hance of Phoenix, Ariz., 
and William D. Schaefer of Baltimore, Md 

and Robert Shetterly, chairman of the Clorox 
Co. 


Released January 22 
Transcript: 


Press briefing on his year with the Reagan 
administration—by Franklyn C. Nofziger, 


Administration of Ronald Reagan, 1982 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 22—Continued 


Assistant to the President for Political Af- 
fairs 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert B. Krupansky to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Sixth 
Circuit 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Note: The President completed his consider 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the first session of the 97th Congress 
on December 29, 1981 
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